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MINNEAPOLIS BECOMES A RIVER PORT 


By Rosert J. McFALL 


port. The completion of a new 

government dam in the upper river 
is restoring to the city its former position 
as the head of navigation of the Missis- 
sippi River. The event is particularly well 
timed. ‘The opening of the Panama Canal 
has stimulated a great revival of interest 
in water-borne commerce, and the unusual 
demands of war times upon our means of 
transportation are turning serious atten- 
tion to the use of the Mississippi as a 
means of relieving our railways of the 
bulkier elements of their traffic. 

Many years have passed since the days 
when the Mississippi River steamboats 
carried their cargoes up to the foot of St. 
Anthony Falls. In the early days the 
merchants of the city were glad of even so 
poor a means of communication with the 
outside world as the upper reaches of the 
river afforded. Before the advent of the 
railways merchandise from down the 
river, from St. Louis, from New Orleans, 
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and even from Pittsburgh, was brought up 
the dangerous rapids of the upper Missis- 
sippi. The channel was shallow and poorly 
defined; in dry seasons it was only two 
feet and a half deep at best, but the traffic 
had to reach the falls to meet the trade 
from the lumber and flour center. 

The advent of the railway soon com- 
pletely changed the situation. Before the 
railway enters a region, commerce must 
avail itself of any means of transportation 
that nature may afford, poor and expen- 
sive though it be. Once the railway in- 
vades a district, the importance of the 
waterway immediately declines. As soon 
as the new carrier has its equipment in 
operation, it bids for all the traffic avail- 
able, no matter how low its competitors 
may fix their rates. 

The capital charges for building and 


maintaining a railway are so great, as 
compared to the cost of the actual han- 
dling of the goods, that the costs per ton 
are much less for carrying all the traffic 
available than they would be if the steam- 
boats were allowed a share. Railway com- 
petition in the early stages where traffic is 
small can easily crush out the water car- 
rier. The trade of Minneapolis was no 
exception to the rule. Soon sawdust and 
edgings from the mills made the river 
channel poorer even than nature herself 
had left it, and the steamboat disap- 
peared from the upper river. 

The time comes, however, as the com- 
merce of a district increases, when there 
is traffic enough for all, and when both 
rail and water transportation can be sup- 
ported. The railways, leaving their early 
stages when they must needs monopolize 
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all traffic, no matter what the rate and no 
matter what the means required to sup- 
press all rivalry, have traffic enough and 
to spare. When these days come, they 
are willing that the water carriers should 
handle the bulkier freight, that part of the 
traffic which is more costly to haul as com- 
pared with the payment received. The 
railways, meanwhile, concentrate their 
services on the elements of commerce that 
demand ‘better service, and that can afford 
to pay higher rates. 

Such a time appears to have arrived in 
the commerce of Minneapolis. The Flour 
City, two thousand miles above the Gulf, 
plans again to become the head of navi- 
gation of the greatest river of the conti- 
nent, an honor held for years by St. Paul. 

A stone’s throw above the spot where 
the creek, sparkling down from the falls 
of Minnehaha, empties into the larger 
stream, there is now found a larger and 
more useful, though less picturesque, fall 
of water. Within sound of this most ro- 


By Courtesy of the United 
States Engineers’ Office, St. Paul. 
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mantic stream has been constructed a 
dam thirty feet high to serve at once as a 

t water power development and as a 
lock to restore the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi nearly to the falls of St. Anthony. 
Thus after many years, and after abortive 
projects of the federal government, there 
is again a port of Minneapolis. 

An earlier plan of the Washington au- 
thorities was to have two dams equipped 
with locks on the rapids between the Twin 
Cities, each dam to lift the water one-half 
of the thirty feet of fall. The upper dam, 
known officially as Dam No. 2, was com- 
pleted in 1906 at a cost of $735,851, and 
put into operation the following May. 
However, as No. 1, the lower dam, was in~ 
eomplete, and the rapids below were not 
navigable, no use was made of it. Later, 
this upper’ dam was dismantled to clear 
the way for future shipping. Uncle Sam 
was paying for the privilege of changing 
his mind. 

The river and harbor act, approved 
June 25, 1910, inaugurated the plan which 
this summer promises at last to restore the 
water traffic. Instead of two lifts of 
fifteen feet each in the rapids, the project 
for the upper dam, already completed, 
was given up, and provision made for the 
enlargement of the lower dam to give the 
total lift of thirty feet. This construc- 
tion, since known as the High Dam, was to 
contain at once the locks for the canaliza- 
tion of the channel and a power house 
equipment to utilize the great water power 
of the river. Uncle Sam is learning; his 
latest navigation scheme is to have a 
private income. The cost of this newer 
project is now estimated at $1,828,600, 
which does not, of course, take into ac- 
count the three-quarters of a million now 
being literally sunk under the waters 
as the closing of the gates of the High 
Dam backs up the river over the defunct 
Dam No. 2. However, this investment, 
while primarily for the benefit of the com- 
merce of Minneapolis, allows a return to 
the federal government. In this respect 
it is unlike many of our inland navigation 
schemes. The High Dam is arranged for 
a maximum water power development of 
15,200 horsepower, and this at the rates 
charged for electricity should give a re- 
turn sufficient in itself to justify the ex- 
penditures involved. 

The completion of this project will 
make Minneapolis open for any type of 
shipping craft which has been coming up 
to St. Paul. There will be immediately 
available a channel to the lower river of 
at least four and one-half feet of depth at 
ordinary low water, and as soon as other 
projects farther down are completed, 
there will be a channel of a minimum 
depth of six feet from the Washington 
Avenue Bridge, Minneapolis, to the Gulf 
of Mexico. The closing of the High Dam 
will add to the numerous other beautiful 
sheets of water in the city a new lake, 
nine and a half feet deep at its head, and 
nearly five miles long. 

What is Minneapolis doing to avail her- 
self of this gift of the national govern- 
ment? Is she going to take what others 
pay for, without making any outlay of 
her own, or is she, in addition to pocketing 
the gift of Uncle Sam, risking any of her 
own money in the effort to make the most 
out of the new opportunities? New Or- 
leans is said to have had sufficient faith 
in the revival of Mississippi River traffic 
to expend $60,500,000 in preparation for 
expanding commerce. Other cities along 
this inland water system are also investing 
in means to make use of water transpor- 
tation. 

Minneapolis has authorized the sale of 
$300,000 of river bonds to be used in pro- 
viding facilities for the proper handling 
of freight and passengers. Thirteen hun- 
dred and forty feet of dock wall already 
is complete just below the Washington 
Avenue bridge; funds are available for 
erecting the temporary warehouses neces- 
sary to make a real test of the possibilities 
of commerce; and a contract has been 
made for connection between the new 
dock and the railway systems of the city. 
Judging by the buildings in the Slavonic 
quarter of the city beside the pier site, no 
very valuable land is being sacrificed to 
the project. .A few years’ time, however, 
may transform this region into one of the 
important commercial centers of the city. 
Plans are already made for the creation of 
a company to operate a line of barges to 
the new terminal, and some traffic is ex- 
pected this summer in spite of the fact 
that the outbreak of the war has put a 
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stop temporarily to the more ambitious 
La way under consideration. A very 
modest beginning has been made, and if 
events give the justification, Minneapolis, 
doubtless, will not be backward in making 
full utilization of her new advantages. 
Many are pessimistic, and point to the 
comparatively small river traffic of St. 
Paul, although this city has never ceased 
to enjoy the possession of the opportunity. 
The Mississippi is frozen over during the 


long winter. The navigation season lasts 
only from about April 12 to Nov. 20, and 


Barony 


merce of the Flour City, to say nothing of 
its greater size, gives an advantage over 
St. Paul. The commerce of Minneapolis 
is of such a character as to lend itself 
easily to river carriage. Fortunately for 
navigation, the flour mills of Minneapolis 
are, at least in part, situated on the very 
river front where the mill products even- 
tually may be loaded directly into barges. 
In foundry and machine shop and in lum- 
ber products the upper city also leads, and 
it is unquestionably in such goods as these 
that the future of river traffic lies. 


See onl lt Zs 





Steamer Minneapolis Landing at Site of Present Terminal on April 25, 1869 


frequently during the latter part of the 
summer the water beside the St. Paul 
dock has been too low to accommodate the 
shipping. However, Minneapolis has a 
better opportunity for shipping than St. 
Paul. At least she will not have to com- 
bat low water beside her pier during the 
dry season, as the lower city does. The 
flooding of the new lake by the closing of 
the High Dam will provide in the dryest 
of seasons an ample depth at the upper 
terminal. 

Then, too, the character of the com- 


The entry of the United States into the 
war temporarily put a damper upon the 
river traffic . enthusiasts. On _ second 
thought, however, it is seen that this very 
event may be the greatest factor in the 
rapid stimulation of such traffic. Our rail- 
ways were already overcrowded, and the 
new demands for transportation must be 
met in every way possible. The Twin 
Cities lie on the direct route between the 
great iron fields of northern Minnesota 
and the industrial concerns and munition 
plants along the Mississippi River. St. 





The Silhouette of Minneapolis from the Upper Rapids, Now Being Changed into a Lake 
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Louis is bringing ore from these fields at 
considerable expense by way of Duluth 
the Great Lakes-and the Wabash Rail. 
road, A much cheaper route, shou|:| the 
amount of the new traffic warrant jt 
would be by rail to the Twin Citie. and 
thence down the river by barge. 
Formerly the business interests s ught 
the assistance of the government to \ vive 
the river traffic; now the governmen) has 
made a proposition to the business | iter- 
ests to supply them with barges if they 
will expedite the traffic in ore dow: the 
river for the use of the plants engap.( jn 
the manufacture of war materials. |iy- 
thusiasts had pictured such a river {: fic 
as a thing of the future. War neces. ities 
promise to make it an immediate fa. 
Minneapolis would appear to hay« an 


excellent opportunity for navigation as 
compared with some of our other cities 
which are actually developing consid: |e 
traffic. Two things are essential: }),)|k, 
goods that do not have to be moved r:ipid- 
ly, and that can be shipped by a mean, of 
communication open during only a_ part 


of the year; and, secondly, a return tific 
that will utilize the equipment in joth 
directions. Another factor almost as im- 
portant as these is that the traffic should 
originate or be destined for use so near 
the water’s edge that it can be transferred 
directly to or from the water carrier with- 


out necessitating an extra handling by the 

railway. ; 
Minneapolis enjoys these advantages as 

well as, if not better than, most of our 


large cities. A downstream traffic is avail- 
able, directly on the water’s edge, of large 
quantities of flour, millfeed, linseed oil, 
oil cake-and oil meal, and grain elevators 
can easily be constructed in such positions 
that grain may be loaded directly on to the 
boats. Then, also, there are available for 
water carriage such commodities as agri- 
cultural implements, tractors, automo- 
biles, and lumber products. The up- 
stream traffic that is counted on consists 
of such items as coal, steel, canned goods, 
sugar, rice, iron pipes, asphalt, oil, cement 
and southern timber products. 
_ Probably coal will be one of the most 
important items, for coal traffic has many 
features that make it available for such 
carriage. Large quantities of coal are 
already moving on this system of inter- 
nal waterways, particularly from Pitts- 
burgh down the Ohio to the lower Mis- 
sissippi. This, of course, would be avail- 
able without the medium of railways, and 
possibly without even transfer from barge 
to barge, for the up-stream traffic to 
Minneapolis. This section of the country 
is already accustomed to being supplied 
— by a summer water traffic in coal 
y way of Duluth, and would expericice 
no extra inconvenience in accommodating 
itself to the seasonal character of the new 
route. In fact, Minneapolis would he 
happy to be free of this domination of 
Duluth, and able to secure for itself the 
greater opportunities for the jobbing busi 
ness which pertain to the most inland point 
of navigation. 

In addition to these factors, great im 
portance attaches to the fact that much 
coal is needed on the river front to supp!) 
the steam auxiliaries of the water power 
equipment made necessary on account of 
the irregularity of the water flow. The 
fact that this is a traffic possessing the 


characteristics necessary for practicable 


river carriage, certainly gives the greatest 
romise of any one element as a reiurn 

d for the downstream traffic from the 
mills on the edge of the newly revived 
waterway. 

Attention has been directed strongly to 
the fact that routes possessing water com- 
petition give better rates even by rail. In 
so far as a new water route only forces 
lower rates for a traffic that continues to 
go by rail, it is of very doubtful econ nie 
advanta That is at best a bonus given 
to the locality enjoying the rates, nd 
taken from the sawaye and the shippers 
of the rest of the country. In so far, how- 
ever, as a newly created traffic actully 
springs up as the result of water trans- 
portation at rates below the possibility of 
railway competition, it is an actual «d- 
vantage to ait concerned, and the railways 
by no means receive the least benefit. If 
any doubt should exist as to this valuc, it 
would immediately be dispelled by noting 
the t benefit received by the railways 
of the East from the immense traffic !” 
iron, coal and other raw materials on the 
Great Lakes. The traffic in the resulting 


(Continued on page 46.) 
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To the American Milling Industry: 


A great and unprecedented national emergency now demands from every true 
and patriotie American that full measure of public service which he is best qualified 
to perform, according to his individual ability, the position in which he finds him- 
¢, and the contribution to the public welfare which he is best able to give. 

One of the greatest needs of our country and its allies is food, and flour is the 
most important item in the list of absolute necessities required, both for the main- 
tenance of noncombatants and the sustenance of the fighting forces on sea and 


self, 


land. 
it thus happens that the American miller occupies a place in the economy of 


the nation which gives him a magnificent opportunity, a rare and splendid privilege, 
to serve his country with disinterested devotion to its best interests. 

\ flour mill in active operation becomes of equal or greater value in the prose- 
cution of the war than a regiment of troops, and the miller who loyally performs 
his duty in producing flour does a higher and finer service than he who goes to the 
front and carries a gun in defense of the great cause to which the United States 


is irrevocably committed. It is possible to fight as bravely and nobly with a flour 
mill as with a battery of great guns. 

‘The making of flour is an ancient and most honorable craft, and its traditions 
are free from all association with combinations, trusts or other selfish and merce- 
nary undertakings. From time immemorial the miller has been an independent, 
sel f-respecting, straightforward citizen, loyal to his country and faithful to his 
trust! ; 

\t this period of national peril, the American miller, we are confident, will not 
prove unworthy of his fine inheritance, or recreant to his high standards of duty 
and his ideals of exalted service in his country’s behalf. 

The proposed Food Administrator, Mr. Herbert Hoover, has expressed his full 


and complete confidence in the millers of the United States, and he has welcomed, 
as of vital importance to the success of his arduous undertaking, their proposal, 
voluntarily made, to co-operate with his organization, and so to administer the 
operation of the industry, under his general directions, as to make it self-controlled, 


yet absolutely subservient to the good of the nation and its allies. ° 

The urgency of the situation and the need for immediate action have made it 
impossible to select representatives of the trade by the customary process of election 
through its individual membership. Mr. Hoover has, therefore, called upon the 
undersigned, as millers representative of the various sections, to form a provisional 
national committee, and has likewise requested a number of other millers, from 


subdivisions of the field, to co-operate with them in the necessary administration 
of the industry for the duration of the war. 

Conscious of their inability adequately to discharge the duties imposed upon 
them, and ready at any time to withdraw in favor of more capable representatives 
of the industry -who miay be chosen in their places, the undersigned have responded 
to the call made upon them, and hereby pledge themselves faithfully and sincerely 
to perform the task assigned them, serving without compensation and with a single 
purpose only: the welfare of their country and its allies. 

The times are made exalted by consecration to the spirit of service and 
duty; they call for self-sacrifice and the abandonment of selfish profit-seeking and 


individual advancement. The American milling industry will earnestly desire to be 
first and foremost in the exemplification of ‘this ennobling spirit, displaying its 
sincerity in deeds, not words. 

The object of this address is to set forth what has already been accomplished 
in the voluntary organization of the trade; to announce that further and more 
detaile’ information and instructions will be promulgated as soon as possible, but 
more cspecially to summon every miller in America, whether large or small, to be 
prepared to respond upon call, in the fullest and most whole-hearted degree, to the 
forthe :ning high demands that will be made upon him to do his full duty to his 
country in its time of need, assuring the industry that the administration of its 
affairs shall be so conducted as to insure justice and equal opportunity to every 
miller in the country. 


THE UNITED STATES MILLERS’ COMMITTEE, 

James F. Bett, Chairman 
A. P. Huspanp, Secretary 
Axsert C. Lorine 
Anprew J. Hunt 
E, M. Ketry 
Samvuet PLant 
Marx Mennet 
Bernarp A. Ecxuartr 
Tueopore B. Wiicox 
Freon J, Lincuam 

W hington, D. C., July 3, 1917. 
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} A SUMMONS TO DUTY 

The accompanying address to the 
American ing trade is the first an- 
nouncement me | by the United States 
Millers’ Committee, recently invited by 
Mr, Hoover to formulate plans for the 
voluntary regulation of the industry. It 
does not attempt to set forth the specific 
methods which are now under discussion 
for the conduct of the trade; these will 
be promulgated as soon as they are ap- 
proved; it is merely a preliminary an- 
nouncement of the committee’s appoint- 
ment, and a declaration of the high pur- 
poses which it has in mind in connection 
with its great task. 

It is a summons to patriotic duty and 
the spirit of devotion and self-sacrifice to 
which the committee believes the millers 
of the United States will respond with the 
utmost promptness and unanimity. The 
Northwestern Miller shares in the confi- 
dence expressed in this document that the 
American millers will be quick to co- 
operate with the Food Administration, 
and will be eager to perform their full 
duty to the country and its allies in this 
time of great emergency. 

The trade will be conscious and proud 
of the honor conferred upon it by giving 
it self-government and control in its re- 
lations with the food supply; it is the first 
American industry thus to respond with 
a constructive _— of co-operation with 
the forces of Mr. Hoover, and it can be 
absolutely relied upon to carry out such 
instructions as may in future be given it 
in the greatest sincerity and good faith. 

Copies of this address have been sent 
to every miller of the United States op- 
erating a mill of more than one hundred 
barrels daily capacity, together with a 
card for signature upon which the miller 
will be asked to subscribe to the princi- 
ples which are stated as the guiding pol- 
icy of the committee in its relation to the 
trade. Millers are earnestly urged to re- 


- spond promptly in order that the impor- 


tant work now in hand may not be de- 
layed. 


MR. HOOVER AND THE MILLERS 

It is perfectly natural that millers should 
feel nervous over the attitude of the fu- 
ture Food Administrator toward them and 
their trade. They are so constantly at- 
tacked by irresponsible food cranks 
through the columns of the press as 
profiteers and public enemies, and have 
been so frequently assailed by government 
functionaries in loose talk, such as that 
employed by Mr. Carl Schurz Vrooman, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, that 
they have become gun-shy, and are dis- 
posed unduly to excite themselves and 
become alarmed when they read in the 
newspapers statements, supposed to be 
made by Mr. Hoover, which give a false 
and unjust conception of their trade. 

The situation is sufficiently complex in 
Washington at the present time, with the 
food control bill in the throes of its pas- 
sage, and certain senators, like Reed, of 
Missouri, doing their utmost to block it, 
without further complicating it by the 
interjection of indignant protests against 
warped, distorted and incorrect state- 
ments, sent out through careless news dis- 
patches, which are credited to Mr. Hoover, 
but which do not in the least represent his 
views. 

It is a waste of time and energy to pay 
any attention to such sensational reports. 
Mr. Hoover has repeatedly and directly 
assured millers of his good-will toward 
them; he does not believe that they are 
responsible for the high price of flour, or 
that they have unduly profited. by the ad- 
vances of the past year; he asks for their 
co-operation in his difficult task, and this 
has been promised him in the fullest.meas- 
ure. The relations between Mr. Hoover 
and the millers are cordial, friendly and 
sympathetic, and irresponsible newspaper 
reports should not be allowed to disturb 
them. 

Millers should rest secure, calm and 
confident in the knowledge that this is 
so, and may dismiss as wholly untrust- 
worthy any reports which would seem to 
convey a contrary impression. Specific 
denial of distorted statements credited to 
him is impossible; any careless or ignorant 
reporter can put them in circulation, and 
go on his way unconscious of the mischief 
he has done. 

On June 19, at a hearing before the Sen- 
ate Committee on Agriculture, relative to 
the food control bill, known as S. 2463, 
Mr. Hoover made a statement, and fol- 
lowed it by answering innumerable and 
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generally irrelevant questions put to him 
by the chairman, Senator Gore, and by 
Senator Reed, an avowed enemy of the bill, 
the latter exhibiting his most unlovely 
qualities of cross-examination in pro- 
nounced and characteristic manner. 

The Associated Press report quoted Mr. 
Hoover as saying: “With righteous manu- 
facturers and distributors, the price of 
flour should not have been over nine dol- 
lars a barrel. Yet it averages fourteen 
dollars. In the last five months two hun- 
dred and fifty million dollars has been 
extracted from the American consumer in 
excess of normal profits of manufactur- 
ers and distributors.” 

Reading this, many millers became 
greatly excited, and, making no allowance 
for the notorious inaccuracy of newspaper 
reports, jumped to the conclusion that 
Mr. Hoover held the milling industry re- 
sponsible for extortionate profits in flour, 
and charged it with this enormous excess. 
They were naturally very indignant, and 
urged that he be publicly called to account 
and openly challenged. To have done so 
would have created friction and misunder- 
standing at a time when it was highly im- 
portant that relations should proceed har- 
moniously. 

The published report of the hearing now 
shows how false and misleading this press 
version was. The nearest approach to the 
language credited to Mr. Hoover in the 
newspaper is found in the following para- 
graph from the official record: 

“How important it is that we should 
arrive at some method of excluding the 
‘legitimate’ and illegitimate speculation 
from trades may be perhaps emphasized, 
if we consider what has happened during 
the past year in the matter of flour. If 
we assume that the farmer last year re- 
ceived an average of, at the highest, a 
dollar and sixty cents per bushel for his 
wheat, then with the addition of the nor- 
mal manufacturing cost, righteous profits 
of distribution, the price of flour should 
not throughout the country in the larger 
consuming centers have exceeded nine 
dollars per barrel, and yet the price of 
flour at a great many centers is fifteen 
dollars per barrel throughout the coun- 
try, and probably averages over fourteen 
dollars. Some one is taking five dollars 
per barrel on ten million barrels per 
month, which is marketed in this country. 
This is fifty million dollars per month 
taken out of the American public, and 
since the rise of price of flour above nine 
dollars per barrel, we may assume rightly 
that over two hundred and fifty million 
dollars will have been extracted from the 
consumer in excess of normal profits of 
the trade and distribution.” 

Mr. Hoover’s statement contained many 
references to milling and millers, and in 
order to get the full meaning and signifi- 
cance of his attitude toward the trade, 
which is friendly and considerate, the offi- 
cial document should be read in its en- 
tirety. As it is impossible to quote it here 
in full, the following extracts will suffice, 
perhaps, to summarize his position in this 
regard: 

“We are just finishing a year of pre- 
liminary experience with unchecked suc- 
tion from the food vacuum of Europe, 
and, as the food supply of the world will 
be even less next year than last, the suc- 
tion of that vacuum will be much stronger.- 
We already find ourselves with unprece- 
dented prices and with our distributing 
trades rampant with speculation. This 
speculation is not wholly deliberate, but 
arises from the endeavor of every link 
in the distributing chain to protect itself 
from the uncertainties of the future. It 
appears from a study of the situation that 
there has grown up in this country a 
greatly increased amount of forward con- 
tracting in an endeavor on the part of 
the various links of the distributing trade 
to protect themselves in supplies and 
varying prices. The retailer demands of 
the wholesaler an assurance of his sup- 
plies for a long period ahead. The whole- 
saler, in making promises to the retailer, 
must make a high price, as he, the whole- 
saler, is in this transaction only wagering 
on his ability to secure supplies at the 
date set. The wholesaler turns to the 
manufacturer, and the same operation 
repeats itself, for the manufacturer must 
contract in advance of the actual pro- 
duction.” 

“There can be no more vivid evidence 
of the desirability of food control in this 
situation than a comparison between our 
prices and the prices of foodstuffs in 
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countries where there is some measure of 
food administration. I will not traverse 
the prices of all commodities. As a gen- 
eral fact, the average prices to the con- 
sumer are lower in food-controlled coun- 
tries than in the United States. Prac- 
tically the entire wheat supply to Belgium 
is today imported from the United States, 
and, despite the extraordinary costs of 
transportation, the price of bread is sixty 
per cent of the price in New York City. 
A large portion of the wheat of France 
comes from this country, and yet the price 
of bread is, again, forty per cent below 
our own. In England, where food con- 
trol was started ttoo late, the price is 
thirty per cent below our price, and in 
Canada, again, we see a lower range of 
prices to the consumer than in our own 
country, although the producer realizes 
the same price.” 

“Food administration, as we see it, falls 
into four great branches: The first, the 
control of our exports; second, the in- 
strumentalities which we set up in an en- 
deavor to regulate trade to the exclusion 
of both legitimate and illegitimate specu- 
lation; third, the mobilization of the 
women and men of the country engaged 
in personal distribution as actual mem- 
bers of the food administration to carry 
out, so far as their circumstances permit, 
the advice and directions which we give to 
them toward national conservation; 
fourth, the erection in every state in the 
Union of some form of food administra- 
tion and the decentralization of our func- 
tions so far as possible into the state ad- 
ministrations, we to support them in in- 
terstate matters and to advise and co- 
operate with them. 

“We must, in the first instance, put 
such restrictions upon the export of food- 
stuffs as will leave us a proper supply 
for our own people, lest with the great 
pull of this tremendous vacuum we be left 
next spring with insufficient supplies. 

“The second, that is, elimination of 
speculation and evil practices, is Minda- 
mentally the most difficult and must fill 
all concerned with the most continuous 
and deepest anxiety.” 

“By regulatory action in the bill, par- 
ticularly section three and section five, it 
is desired to set up tools by which the 
various links in the distribution chain 
can, through co-operation and agreement, 
be amicably settled into their legitimate 
channels, and by which a minority, or if 
necessary even a majority, can be forced 
to accept a reasonable and proper basis 
and to eliminate certain practices from 
those trades which lend themselves to 
speculation. We have had a great amount 
of discussion with various leaders in vari- 
ous trades, and I am confident that the 
sense of service and devotion to the na- 
tional interest predominates in the vast 
majority of all these men. We have had 
no single case of any trade with which we 
have had consultation opposing this bill. 
I do not think there has appeared before 
this committee, or before the House com- 
mittee a single one of the national asso- 
ciations of the great distributing trades 
in opposition to the regulatory clauses in 
sections three, five and eleven of the bill. 

“These men are, however, absolutely 
helpless to eliminate the practices from 
their own trades themselves, which lend 
themselves to speculative action. Take, 
for instance, the flour matter. I am con- 
vinced that the majority of this great 
trade will welcome an arrangement by 
which they may set a scale of normal 
profits or charges to be made from flour 
milling and that this will be settled in 
co-operation with the majority of the 
trade. In order, however, to enable these 
gentlemen to do this, we must be in posi- 
tion to force every member of the trade, 
for it is not fair to call upon even the 
majority to do service alone. I believe 
that we can even trust these gentlemen to 
police the trade themselves, to see that 
the regulations agreed upon are carried 
out. 

“One practice which we desire very 
much to see eliminated from this trade 
is the forward selling of flour. By the 
forward selling of flour is created a series 
of documents which lend themselves to 
speculation, and from these forward sales 
arises a necessity for the miller to protect 
himself by the forward purchase of wheat. 
I believe we can, with the co-operation of 
the trade, limit forward selling of flour 
to thirty days, and we will have eliminat- 
ed the groundwork on which speculation 
in flour is largely built. If in turn we 


can secure co-operation with the jobbing 
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a. Minneapolis 

b. Duluth 

c. Minnesota, Northern Wisconsin 
and Iowa 

. Montana and Wyoming 

. North Dakota 

South Dakota 
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Kansas 
Oklahoma 
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ce. Missouri 
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. New York City 
New York State 
Boston 
Pennsylvania 
Pennsylvania 
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. Maryland 
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UNITED STATES MILLERS’ COMMITTEE 


The following millers have been requested by Mr. Hoover to represent 
their respective districts on the United States Millers’ Committee, organized 
to co-operate with the national Food Administration in dealing with the 
problems of food supply during the war: 


James F. Bell, chairman, Minneapolis 
A. P. Husband, secretary, Chicago 


1. NORTHWEST: Albert C. Loring, Minneapolis. 


. SOUTHWEST: Andrew J. Hunt, Arkansas City, Kansas. 
. Robert R. Clark, St. Joseph, Mo. 


8. SOUTHEAST: E. M. Kelly, Nashville, Tenn. 


4. ST. LOUIS and ILLINOIS: Samuel Plant, St. Louis. 


5. OHIO VALLEY: Mark N. Mennel, Toledo, Ohio. 


CHICAGO and MILWAUKEE: Bernard A. Eckhart, Chicago. 


PACIFIC COAST: Theodore B. Wilcox, Portland, Oregon. 


. EASTERN: Fred J. Lingham, Lockport, N. Y. 


Charles C. Bovey, Minneapolis 
Benjamin Stockman, Duluth 


W. L. Harvey, New Prague, Minn. 
J. W. Sherwood, Great Falls, Mont. 
H. S. Helm, Minneapolis 

George P. Sexauer, Brookings 


L. S. Mohr, Kansas City, Mo. 


Henry Lassen, Wichita 

George G. Sohlberg, Oklahoma City 
Chauncy Abbott, Jr., Schuyler 

J. K. Mullen, Denver 

Frank Kell, Wichita Falls 


S. Thruston Ballard, Louisville 
J. B. McLemore, Nashville 
C. Powell Smith, Knoxville 


H. B. Sparks, Alton 

Julius Postel, Mascoutah 

A. J. Eisenmayer, Springfield 
O. M. Friend, Hannibal 


B. W. Marr, Columbus 
T. J. Hanley, Coshocton 
T. S. Blish, Seymour 
Carl Sims, Frankfort 
Robert Henkel, Detroit 
F, T. King, Lowell 


Frank B. Rice, Chicago 
Walter Stern, Milwaukee 


O. D. Fisher, Seattle 

Moritz Thomsen, Seattle 

S. B. McNear, San Francisco 

A representative of Globe Milling & 
Grain Co., San Francisco 


A. P. Walker, New York City 
W. V. Hamilton, Caledonia 
Bernard J. Rothwell, Boston 
George C. Shane, Philadelphia 
A. T. Collins, Mount Pleasant 
Thomas L. Moore, Richmond 
William H. Hayward, Baltimore 








trade in flour, we can limit, with their 
full co-operation, the commission to be 
taken on the turnover on flour. But it 
is necessary to have the power set out in 
section three and section five of the bill 
in order that we may effect these agree- 
ments and in order that we may enforce 
them when effected. This and section 
eleven are the constructive parts of regu- 
lation and are vital to all hope of success 
in administration.” 

“The wheat supply of the world may be 
likened to a number of vessels connected 
with pipes, one being situated in Russia, 
one in the Argentine, one in Australia, 
one in England, one in the United States, 
and one in Canada, and so on. A sudden 
demand upon any one vessel in normal 
times immediately equalizes itself over 
the whole. But today all the vessels are 
disconnected and given a coincidence of 
buying on a large scale, followed by an 
invariable train of speculative activity 
such as we witnessed during the months 
of March and April; the level of our 
vessel rises and falls thirty to forty per 
cent, whereas under pre-war conditions 
the same buying could not have affected 
our price by two per cent. The balance 
wheel for stabilizing prices is gone, and 
we must therefore explore the distribu- 
tion chain in our wheat and flour products 
to discover, if possible, where we may in- 
troduce a temporary and artificial bal- 
ance wheel which will save us from the 
difficulties of our present situation. 

“Another phase of the problem to be 
considered is that in normal times during 
the fall months the wheat flows out of our 
Atlantic ports at the rate of twelve mil- 
lion to fifteen million bushels per week, 
and thus allows us a discharge of a large 


flow of wheat against arrivals from the 
farmers of the interior. During the com- 
ing year, owing to the limited amount of 
shipping, this flow of wheat must be re- 
stricted to probably six million bushels, 
and must be spread over a longer period. 
The net result will be that our elevators 
and our interior terminals must be mo- 
bilized for a larger duty than ever before 
in our history, and we may need to in- 
crease our storage at a given moment b 
one hundred million bushels, or we sha 
have placed our agricultural population 
in immediate difficulties by their inability 
to realize their harvest. The normal com- 
mercial machinery for the handling of the 
crops has been built and extended upon 
a basis of a normal stock of wheat in the 
hands of the middleman, whereas we have 
to confront during this coming season an 
accumulation at some point of probably 
double the normal. The wheat machinery, 
the whole commercial structure, is insuffi- 
cient for this problem, and we shall have 
abnormal fluctuations in the price of 
wheat for this reason alone. It will offer 
unlimited opportunity for speculation, 
against the interests of our producers 
and consumers. 

“There is still a further difficulty we 
will have to contend with in this trade. 
There is an inadequacy of transportation 
in the country, and we must design such 
methods as will minimize the movement 
of wheat—its confinement to its most di- 
rect lines and its lubrication in export 
trade in order that we may reduce the 
tax upon our transportation system. I 
can give you no better illustration of this 
than the condition of one-of our large 
terminals about the middle of last April. 
There were one hundred and nine bins in 
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that terminal containing grain, whic), 
either belonged to different owners or \as 
of different grades, and yet the terminal 
was less than one-third full, and at the 
same moment from four thousand to six 
thousand cars loaded with grain ere 
blockaded upon the tracks in the yard 
If by co-operation with our allies we cay, 
reduce the ownership of this grain to only 
one, and the number of grades to three 
or four, it should be possible for {his 
terminal to carry one hundred per cent 
of grain and have no delay in the yards 


with the consequent disruption of our cay 
capacity. These difficulties at the jor- 
minals are but incidents of the way as 
are the non-arrivals of calculated ship- 
ping, the inability of commerce to ac ‘\\s| 


itself to every ebb and flow. 

“We have thought out a method \ hich 
is still subject.to debate, but we believe 
it may to a large degree remedy the dif- 
ficulties in handling this commodity, »),4 
to do so with a minimum disturbance. {o 
our distributing agencies. 

“In order to solve these difficulties and 
to stabilize the price of wheat, the pro- 


posal is to set up a wheat commission 
that will buy the surplus wheat of the 
country, regulate the storage of it from 
a transportation point of view, and be 
prepared to carry it until such time as it 
is required for export or alternatively, if 
necessary, to sell part to our domestic 
market. If something of this kind is not 
anticipated we may see a relapse in the 
price of wheat because of the inability 


of our commercial bodies to carry the 
load of excess quantities. On the ‘other 
hand, by the judicious use of this pur- 
chasing power it appears that we may be 


able to stabilize the price. We cannot 
see that a loss can possibly be made on 
this operation because we are able to 
enter into a contract with our allies to- 
morrow by which they will purchase from 
us any wheat which we can give them at 
any price which we see fit to charge. I 


think we all realize that we must main- 
tain during next year a high level of 
prices in order to stimulate production, 
but there is a point in the stimulation of 
production where there is a loss of com- 
mensurate results in added production, 
and a point where we are trespassing on 


the rights of consumers. The Canadians 
have said they would consider a righteous 
price of a dollar and seventy-five cents to 
two dollars per bushel. I do not suggest 
this as the price—it will depend much on 


the ebb and flow of demand, but we can 
at least stabilize price by having in our 
control the great excess quantity of wheat 
which we can anticipate coming to the 
market the early part of the season. We 
believe that by our controlling the balance 
wheel of wheat at the interior terminals 
we shall be able to co-operate with the 
millers in order to assure them a supply 


and to do away with the necessity of large 
forward purchases by them. We believe 
that we will be able to lay before the rail- 
roads a simple problem of transporting a 
given amount of wheat from our stocks 
in the interior terminals to stocks belong- 
ing to ourselves or our allies at seaboard. 
Thus we will have simplified the trans- 
portation problem to a considerable de- 
gree. 


“By preventing the forward sale of 
flour beyond a short period of, say, thirty 
to sixty days, the speculator will have 


no opportunity to speculate and hold it 
against the public, and we should ee able 
to advise the public from day to day 
what the price of flour should be, deliv- 


ered at various places, making due allow- 
ance for normal profits which belong to 
the trade.” 


“The second great arm of the a:iinis- 
tration which we hope to set up lies Im 
voluntary conservation throughout the 
country. This involves legislation only 5° 
far as we ask for an appropriation for 
expenses. Fully ninety per cent of hu- 
man food consumption in this country !s 
under the control of the women of the 
country. Therefore if we can mobilize 
the devotion of our womenfolk to 1:«thods 
of thrift, the elimination of waste, econ- 
omy in consumption, we shall no! only 
have been able to enormously incre::se our 
exports to our allies, but we shall have at 
the same time reduced our national ex 
penditures and made a large contribution 
to the savings of our people an‘ — 

r joad. 


ability to carry a share of our w 
If we can effect an economy of iwenty 
per cent in our flour consump!ion we 
shall have increased our wheat exports by 
(Continued on page 43.) 
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HARVEST WELL UNDER WAY 


Extreme Heat Causes Some Trouble in Kan- 
sas, but Cooler Weather Follows Hot Wave 
—Central States Need More Warmth 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 3.—(Special 
Telegram )—Somewhat cooler weather pre- 
yails over the Southwest, following the 
extreme heat wave of the latter part of 
last week. There have also been local 
showers, varying to rains, over consider- 
able areas. Considerable complaint is 
heard regarding the effect of the exceed- 
ingly high temperatures on ripening wheat 
in central and northern Kansas. Some of 
the wheat will doubtless be light on ac- 
count of premature ripening. Cutting is 
progressing rapidly. Corn is in increasing 


need of rain except in those districts visit- 
ed by recent showers, but there is still no 
really serious complaint. 


MAIL REPORT ON LAST WEEK 
Dry and very hot weather prevailed gen- 
erally over the Southwest last week. Early 
in the period there were showers in some 
sections and good rains in northern Kan- 
sas and southern Nebraska, but this con- 
dition was followed by sharp rises in tem- 
perature, until over 100 degrees was 
reached in southern and central Kansas. 
In the southern part of Kansas, where 
the wheat is ripe and harvest is under 
way, the hot weather is without adverse 
effect on wheat, but farther north it is 


causing premature ripening, and will re- 
sult in adding to the amount of light- 
weight wheat. From some districts there 
is rather serious complaint on this score. 


In the main, however, wheat-cutting is 
progressing satisfactorily, and the crop 
is being gathered in good condition. In 
Oklahoma there is already a considerable 
movement to market, and some wheat is 
beginning to come in in southern Kansas. 

All reports tell of very good quality 
wheat, and early analyses on Oklahoma 
wheat indicate gluten up to 13 and 14 
per cent. 

The hot spell is unfavorable to spring 
crops, but there are still no reports of 
severe suffering by corn. It is, however, 
exceedingly dry over large areas, and gen- 
eral soaking rains are now much needed. 

R. E. Srerxre. 


Ideal Harvest Conditions 

St. Louis, Mo., July 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Ideal weather for completion of 
harvest prevails in Missouri and southern 
Illinois, and with a continuation of pres- 
ent weather conditions wheat crop will be 
of splendid quality. 

Perer DERLIEN. 


Warmer Weather Desirable 
Totevo, Onto, July 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Last two days have been clear but 
cooler. Crops doing well, but warmer 
weather, with plenty of sunshine, is desir- 
able. Position is unchanged from mail 
report covering last week. 


MAIL REPORT ON LAST WEEK 

This section has had all kinds of weather 
this past week, but on the whole it has been 
considerably warmer. There were further 
heavy rains with clearing, warmer weather 
toward the end of the week. Wheat has 


been coming along rapidly, and is now 
ripening. ‘There are some reports of short 
straw and cheat, but heads are long and 
well filled for the most part. In the lower 
half of Ohio and Indiana cutting may 
begin around July 4, somewhat earlier 
than was anticipated a few weeks ago. 

A week of clear, warm weather for 
harvest, and to advance corn, would be the 


most favorable thing that could happen 
now. However, the important thing is that 
nO serious impairment of crops has so far 
taken place through backward conditions. 


W. H. Wiearn, Jr. 





Food Control Delayed 

_, Wasnixctox, D. Cy July 3.—(Special 
Telegram)—Blocked by the prohibition 
Proposal, the food control bill is still pend- 
ing in the Senate, with doubt of its passage 
before the end of the present week, Ex- 
cept for the action of the House, in adding 
the drastic prohibition feature, the’ bill 
might in all probability have passed last 
be and become a law by July 1, as was 

€ great desire of the President and the 
es need from the standpoint of busi- 
: ag it does become law, Mr. Hoover is 
nable to proceed with authority to put 
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into effect many plans he has fully ma- 
tured for immediate action. The latest 
Senate amendment leaves to the President 
and the Food Administration the determi- 
nation as to the prohibition on the manu- 
facture of beer and wines. 

The scope of the bill is being extended 
by the Senate to include among the prod- 
ucts to come under regulation cotton, 
wool, hides, skins and the products of 
these commodities, which will include 
clothing and shoes and fertilizer ingre- 
dients. Lumber products have also been 
added by action of the Committee of the 
Whole House. In the final consideration 
some of these items may be eliminated. 


Ricuarp B. Wartrovs. 





THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


North Dakota Needs More Rain—Conditions 
in Greater Part of Spring Wheat Ter- 
ritory Remain Very Favorable 


Continued dry weather is responsible 
for a great many adverse reports in re- 
gard to the growing wheat crop in North 
Dakota. The trade is beginning to take 
cognizance of these reports, though many 
still feel that they are to some extent exag- 
gerated. They come chiefly from the 
northern half of the state, where there has 
been little or no rainfall for several weeks. 
These reports state that wheat is only 6 or 
7 in high, and is beginning to head. 

Throughout the southern half of North 
Dakota the outlook is still promising. More 
moisture there, however, would be very 
beneficial just at this time. The stand is 
good, but straw is short, and much depends 
on the weather during the next week or 
two. However, an average yield is looked 
for. 

In southern Minnesota and South Da- 
kota reports continue very favorable. 
More rain has fallen there than in North 
Dakota. The outlook is good for better 
than an average yield in this territory. The 
weather has been unusually good, and 
many stations are looking for a bumper 
crop. 

Rosert T. Beatry. 





ALSOP PATENTS UPHELD 


Judgment in Exchequer Court of Canada 
Upholds Claims Under Bleaching Process 
—Decision Important to Milling Trade 


As announced in The Northwestern 
Miller of June 13, the Alsop Process Co. 
of Canada, Ltd., has recovered judgment 
in the exchequer court of Canada against 
an infringer of the Andrews’ patent cov- 
ering its process of bleaching and condi- 
tioning flour. This case is one of the most 
important in its relation to flour milling 
that has ever been tried in Canada, and 
disposes finally of a question that has been 
agitating the Canadian milling industry 
for a number of years. 

As stated before in these columns, the 
practice of bleaching was established in 
Canada some years prior to entrance of 
the Alsop Process Co. into this field. The 
Andrews’ patent, under which it operates, 
was originally owned by the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., Montreal, but was sold by 
them to the Alsop company in 1909. Dur- 
ing the period of Ogilvie ownership, no 
action was taken to prevent infringements, 
although there was an undoubted right to 
do so, and a number of mills began at that 
time the practice of bleaching by the use 
of what was known as the McNorgan ma- 
chine, which employed one of the gaseous 
agents covered by the Andrews’ patent. 

Subsequently (in 1909) the Alsop com- 
pany opened an office in Toronto, and be- 
gan the sale of its particular device for 
applying the Andrews’ patent, calling, at 
the same time, on all users of other devices 
to establish their right to do so by obtain- 
ing a license under the Andrews’ patent. 
Most of these infringers were located in 
Ontario, and all were innocent of any in- 
tent to injure or defraud the owners of 
the patent rights. After some negotiation 
most of these mills settled with the Alsop 
company by purchase of a license to use 
bleaching machines, the company on its 

art ng the fee a reasonable one. 
ose who stood out against settlement 
took the ground that they had a just right 
to do so, as the actual machine they were 
using had been duly patented in Canada. 

The case lately tried clears the situation 
as to the authority of the Alsop company 
to demand a license fee from every mill 


that practices bleaching in Canada, regard- 





less of what device is used. The action is 
known as the Alsop Process Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., vs. J. P. Friesen & Son. Defendants 
carry on a milling business at Gretna, 
Man. Plaintiffs claimed an injunction to 
restrain the mill from infringement and 
damages. Sir Walter Cassels tried the 
action at Toronto, April 17, 1917. In de- 
livering judgment his lordship went over 
the argument fully. His conclusions may 
be summarized as. follows: k 

1. After reviewing English judgments 
re same patents he concurred in same and 
held that these were applicable to the 
Canadian case. 

2. Held that defendants had failed to 
impeach validity of Andrews’ patent on 
ground of prior invention. 

3. Held that patent was not voided by 
failure of patentee to show in detail the 
quantity of nitrous gases required in 
process. 

4. Held that patent did not enable users 
to pass off a low-grade flour for a high 
grade. 

5. Held that the use of this process was 
not dangerous to public health, rejecting 
the evidence of Dr. Harvey Wiley on this 
point as “of little or no importance so far 
as the questions at issue are concerned.” 

6. Held that the use of process is not a 
violation of the Canadian Adulteration 
act, there being no adulteration in this 


case, 

7. Held that as the patent covered a 
process and not a machine, it could not be 
voided under the Canadian law to compel 
manufacture in the country. 

8. Held that patentee was not claiming 
to do with this process more than the 
specification of patent called for, there- 
fore the patent was not bad upon that 
ground. 

Finally, his lordship said: “I think it 
clear that the invention is a valuable in- 
vention. I think it clearly proved that the 
bleached flour is in no way harmful; and, 
I think this is proved by the defendants’ 
own witnesses, to whose evidence I have 
referred. It has been very extensively 
used, and it has been a commercial success. 
It enables the flour to be used immediately, 
instead of having to keep it for two or 
three months in order to age it before it 
can be placed upon the market. This, of 
itself, is a matter of considerable impor- 
tance from a commercial point of view.” 

Judgment was accordingly given in fa- 
vor of plaintiff, with a reference to the 
registrar to assess the damages, defendant 
to pay the costs of action. 

A. H. Barey. 





DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour Trade Slack—Buyers Interested in 
New-Crop Prices, but Millers Hold Off— 
Few Quotations Made 

[Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.] 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., July 3.—Flour quiet 


- and unsettled. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood; 


cotton or jute sacks, about 25c less; win- 
ter straight, $10.75@11.25; Kansas clear, 
$10.50@11.25; straight, $11@11.50; patent, 
$11.25@11.75. Spring first clear, $10.50; 
patent, $11.25@11.75; favorite brands, $12 
@12.40. City mills’ choice and fancy pat- 
ent, $12@12.40. Bran firm under light 
offerings; prices unchanged. 
Samvet S. Danrets. 


Curicaco, Itt., July 3—Buyers appear 
to be more interested than the millers in 
values for new-crop southwestern flour. A 
few mills in Kansas and Oklahoma have 
quoted $10.45@10.65, jute, Chicago, for 
July 20-Aug. 15 delivery, but very few 
sales have been made. Spring wheat pat- 
ents from the Northwest range $11.90@ 
12.30, jute. 

C. H. Cuattren. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., July 3.—Flour trade 
remains at almost a standstill, pending 
the passage of the food bill and action by 
the Food Administration. Buying is lim- 
ited to immediate trade requirements, save 
that in some instances eastern markets are 
taking lots of moderate size from mills 
able to make prices on new wheat basis. 


R. E. Srerurme. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., July 3.—Flour demand 
is quiet, with a holiday feeling prevailing. 
Millers’ quotations are unchanged from 
Saturday. Millfeed is quiet, with prices 
firm. Middlings are scarce. 

Perer Deruen. 
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THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 


The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 
with comparisons, in bbls: July1 July 3 

June 30 June 23 1916 1915 
Minneapolis ...170,350 215,180 351,740 261,705 
Duluth-Superior 19,505 27,830 19,330 14,525 








Milwaukee ..... 11,000 6,000 9,500 6,100 

Totals ....... 200,855 248,010 380,570 281,330 
Outside mills*..145,145 ...... 182,010 ...... 

Ag’gate sprg.346,000 ...... TR Seer 
St. Louis ...... 21,500 18,500 26,600 6,800 
St. Louist ..... 46,300 37,500 46,600 27,000 
Sree 57,100 88,920 119,500 134,025 
Rochester ..... 6,700 10,100 13,300 12,900 
Chicago ....... 20,250 17,500 20,750 21,000 


0 40,500 56,300 35,000 
91,550 111,110 176,895 147,435 


Kansas City.... 
Kansas Cityt... 


TOIGGS.. sc00 00% 7,800 17,000 23,500 13,500 
TOME secccee 34,700 38,295 45,065 30,410 
Nashville** .... 38,750 657,595 67,985 42,385 
Portland, Oreg. 7,710 8,585 ...... weseee 
Seattle ........ 11,535 11,830 16,280 9,175 
Tacoma ....... 33,770 18,910 3,435 000 


PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
July1 July 3 
June 30 June 23 1916 1915 


Minneapolis ...... 33 42 73 59 
Duluth-Superior .. 54 73 54 40 
Outside mills* .... 51 56 63 47 

Average spring... 40 48 68 53 
Milwaukee ........ 92 42 39 20 
BE, TOUS cicccscce 43 37 65 17 
Bt, Eowist «.cccces 60 49 77 45 
WUMSIO. coccccsccce 34 53 72 98 
Rochester ........ 51 50 66 64 
CUEGRES. sescccvccs 69 58 72 74 
Kansas City ...... 59 56 79 49 
Kansas Cityt ..... 30 40 67 65 
DONES “ccccsssseve 16 35 49 28 
TOISGSE 2) cvcccses 32 40 42 33 
Nashville** ....... 29 40 57 36 
Portland, Oregon.. 23 26 as a 
Seattle .......506. 28 28 40 19 
TACOMA ...ccecses 59 33 6 00 

Totals ...cccscee 45 44 63 52 
Minnesota-Dakotas 40 48 68 53 
Other states ...... 44 41 59 48 


Flour output for week ending June 30 at 
all above points shows an increase of 1 per 
cent compared with week ending June 23. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


GRAIN CONSOLIDATION 





Lonsdale Grain Co. and Simonds-Shields 
Grain Co., Kansas City Concerns, Combine 
—Will Operate 4,000,000 Bus Storage 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 30.—Announce- 
ment is made today of the consolidation 
of the Lonsdale Grain Co. and the Si- 
monds-Shields Grain Co., two of the most 
important and most widely known grain 
houses in the Southwest, the new company 
to be known as the Simonds-Shields-Lons- 
dale Grain Co. In the new organization, 
E. W. Shields will be president, Charles 
W. Lonsdale, vice-president, F. C. Vin- 
cent, treasurer, Harry J. Smith, secretary, 
and F. B. Godfrey, assistant-secretary. 

The company will operate the Milwau- 
kee elevator, with a storage capacity of 
3,000,000 bus, heretofore operated by the - 
Simonds-Shields company, and the Great 
Western elevator, of 1,250,000 bus capac- 
ity, until now operated by the Lonsdale 
company. 

E. W. Shields, who becomes president 
of the new concern, has been in poor 
health for the past year and has paid little 
attention to business. It is his purpose to 
give even less attention to the grain trade 
in future. Mr. Lonsdale will be the active 
head of the company, while Mr. Smith will 
handle the buying, Mr. Vincent the sell- 
ing, and Mr. Godfrey the coarse grain 
trade. R. E. Sterne. 





Corn at Record Prices 

Cuicaco, Itt., July 3.—(Special Tele- 
gram)—Cash corn advanced yesterday in 
all leading markets to the highest prices 
known. No. 2 grades here sold at $1.781,, 
distillers and exporters buying, the latter 
to fill sales for immediate loading at the 
seaboard. July touched $1.6014, or almost 
19¢ under the cash. Contract stocks are 
down to 7,000 bus, and total stocks to 
280,000. Contract wheat stocks unchanged 
for the week, at 10,000 bus. Total wheat 
stocks increased 49,000 bus, and are 
203,000. C. H. Cuatten. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 44,830 bbls. The mills made 
(week ending June 30), 170,350 bbls, 
against 351,740 in 1916, 261,705 in 1915, 
272,565 in 1914, Today three more mills 
are in operation, but as all the mills will 
be down July 4, not much change in pro- 
duction is looked for. A year ago, mills 
made 265,520 bbls. » 


No developments of importance in the 
flour market. Buyers are holding off in 
anticipation of an early ruling by the food 
control officials at Washington. They 
confidently expect that some action will be 
taken towards establishing a maximum 
price and, consequently, will not place 
orders for more than a few days’ require- 
ments. 

Millers in like manner are influenced. 
Some claim to have had an opportunity to 
book fair orders during the week for ship- 
ment within the next 30 days, but they 
were averse to accepting same. The pre- 
vailing sentiment is to grind out what 
wheat there is on hand and sell as little 
flour as possible pending developments. 

With buyers as a rule taking less than 
carload shipments, millers are endeavoring 
to keep their stocks in warehouses at cen- 
tral distributing points intact. They are 
not carrying any large stocks, however; 
only enough to keep their customers sup- 
plied. It has been many years since Min- 
neapolis mills have been operating as 
lightly as at present. 

Minneapolis mills report a good demand 
for clear flour. At the same time a num- 
ber of interior mills have these grades to 
offer. They claim to be unable to dispuse 
of their limited output and are inclined 
to shade quotations to move what they have 
on hand. 

Shipping directions are beginning to 
slow up. This is only natural, however, as 
orders on mill books have gotten down to 
an unusually low level. Old orders at high 
prices have been pretty well cleaned up 
and mills generally are in a position to go 
ahead as soon as something definite is 
known as to the government’s plans. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are ask- 
ing for standard patent a range of $11.50 
@12.50 per 196 lbs in wood. 

* * 

The millfeed market at Minneapolis is 
sensationally strong. This is naturally to 
be expected on account of the abnormally 
light production. City mills claim that 
they are not making enough to take care of 
mixed-car trade. Consequently they are 
practically out of the market on every- 
thing. What little feed there is for sale 
is in the hands of jobbers. They have ad- 
vanced prices $2@4 ton in the last week. 

The Southwest is still in the market for 
heavy feed. Some good sized lots of red 
dog have been sold to Kansas City by local 
jobbers in the last week. This territory is 
also buying flour middlings, but on ac- 
count of the scarcity of this grade, stand- 
ard middlings are being taken. 

One city miller claims to have been bid 
$55 ton for red dog July 2, and could have 
sold a round lot on this basis for July 
shipment if he had had it to offer. 

Minneapolis mills quote bran at $29@30 
ton, in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. here; standard 
middlings, $35@38; flour middlings, $45@ 
47; red dog, $49@55,—latter in 140-lb 
sacks. These quotations apply only to 
mixed cars with flour, prompt shipment. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILIS 


Special reports of 56 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 47,450 bbls, show that in the 


week ending June 30 they made 145,145 
bbls of flour (representing 653,000 bus of 
wheat) against 182,010 in 1916. 

Fifty-six “outside” mills last week 
shipped 357 bbls of flour to foreign coun- 
tries, against 3,215 in 1916. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 25 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 121, were in operation July 3: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

George C. Christian & Co.’s mill. 

National Milling Co., Dakota mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C and E mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A and Lincoln 
mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half) and 
B mills, 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston mill. 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 
Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and 


Duluth last week aggregated 1,130,000 bus, 


a net decrease from the preceding week of 
247,000 bus. At Minneapolis there was a 
decrease of 254,000 bus and at Duluth an 
increase of 7,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, June 30, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in bush- 


els (000’s omitted) : 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 


Minneapolis 991 2,667 1,371 476 1,086 

Duluth. oevredcs *139 7387 37 479 697 
Totals........ 1,130 3,404 1,408 955 1, “ 

Duluth, bonded. .... 58 4 51 
rs SEE ° "8,462 1,412 1,006 1,807 


*Includes Canadian. 
Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on June 30, in bushels (000's s omit- 


ted), were: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 1913 
Minneapolis 2,312 8,368 2,755 8,291 14,844 


























Duluth..... *510 8,235 499 1,291 8,338 
Totals.... 2,822 16,603 3,254 9,582 23,182 
Duluth, b’d’d .... 58 14 61 831 
Totals.... - 16,661 3,268 9,643 24,013 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1916, to June 30, 
1917, were as follows, with comparisons, in 
bushels (000’s omitted) : 


1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 1913-14 


Minneapolis ..101,746 152,257 100,673 93,047 





Duluth ....... 24,250 94,738 657,377 58,673 
Totals ...... 125,996 246,995 158,060 151,720 
Duluth, bonded *9,279 12,401 1,894 4,584 | 





Totals ...... 135,275 259,396 159,944 156,304 
*Bonded receipts up to May 5, 1917. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


Ansel S. Leo, flour broker, New York 
City, is in Minneapolis this week. 

The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
held no sessions on Tuesday and Wednes- 
day, July 3 and 4. 

C. E. Mounts, of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
general salesman for the New Prague 
(Minn.) Flouring Mill Co., visited head- 
quarters last week. 

A salesman in Illinois and Iowa writes 
that jobbers and bakers in that territory 
are practically out of flour and good buy- 
ing is looked for shortly. 

E. E. Stevens, formerly of Minneapolis, 
but now general manager of the Alberta 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Calgary, Alberta, was 
married June 26 to Miss Grace Taylor, at 
Marcellus, Mich. 

Louis M. Hahn, for five years with the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., on 
July 1 has gone with the Mills of Albert 
Lea, Albert Lea, Minn. He will be in the 
office sales department. 

A special meeting of the Doughman’s 
Club of St. Paul is to be heid this evening 
to consider the proposition advanced by 
the War Emergency Council of the Bak- 
ing Industry relative to food conservation 
“— return of stale bread. 

—- W. Spirk, vice-president and 
Pron manager S. F. Gilman Mill Co., 
Neligh, Neb., was in Minneapolis during 


the week, en route home from Osakis, 
Minn., where he had been visiting with 
C. E. Hutton, of the Osakis Milling Co. 

A. C. Loring, president of the Pillsbury 
Flour Mills ee and James F. Bell, of the 
Washburn-Crosb mF Co., Minneapolis, are 
home from Washington, where they had 
been for some time in conference with the 
food control officials. Mr. Bell expects t 
return shortly. 

Howard W. Files, in the eastern sales 
department of the Pillsbury Flour Mills 
Co., Minneapolis, has joined the ambulance 
service. . After a short period of instruc- 
tion in Iowa, he expects to leave for 
France. He was tendered a luncheon at 
the Traffic Club by the office staff of the 
Pillsbury company July 2. 

The annual picnic of the office employees 
of the Albert Dickinson Co. and the Twin 
City Trading Co., Minneapolis, was held 
June 30, Over 100 participated. The com- 
panies chartered a steamboat, which took 
the guests down the Mississippi and up 
the St. Croix River. Luncheon was served 
and a good time had by all. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 

All the Minneapolis flour mills will be 
idle July 4. 

Millfurnishers report a good demand 
for supplies and special machines. 

Barney Ortman, superintendent for the 
George Urban Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
is in Minneapolis this week visiting old 
friends. He motored here with his family. 

The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. has acquired 
a building on the East Side, Minneapolis. 
The building has 12,500 feet floor space. 
It will be utilized as a sheet metal factory, 
and general warehouse for carload ship- 
ments. 


The Waseca (Minn.) Milling Co. has 


- purchased equipment for a 100-bbl flour 


mill. The company has for several years 
been grinding corn, barley and rye. The 
principals are F. A. Swartwood, H. P. 
Swartwood and Joseph N. Moonan. 

The Soo Line has awarded contracts 
for the erection of an addition to its ele- 
vator in North Minneapolis with a capacity 
of 1,150,000 bus. This will make a total 
capacity of 2,650,000 bus. The addition 
will consist of 30 concrete tanks to be 
completed in October. 

The Hobson (Mont.) Farmers’ Milling 
Co., W. J. Davidson, president, bought the 
100-bbl mill at Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., 
and will move it to Montana. The name 
of the company is to be changed to the 
Judith Milling Co. The Allis-Chalmers 
Mfg. Co. will furnish some mill equipment 
and remodel the plant. 

Two 500-bu Morris grain driers have 
been sold by the Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 
to the Great Western elevator at Omaha, 
two 500-bu driers to the North Western 
road elevator at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and 
one 1,000-bu drier to James Richardson & 
Sons, Ltd., Port Arthur, Ont. The latter 
company is building a 1,000,000-bu eleva- 
tor, the contract for which has been 
awarded to the Barnett-McQueen Co. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


According to C. E. Elmquist, of the 
state railroad and warehouse commission, 
the railroads operating in Minnesota have 
asked for a postponement of the hearing 
on their request that freight rates be ad- 
vanced 15 per cent. 

Based on lake-and-rail carriage to the 
Atlantic seaboard, through rates on flour 
from Minneapolis were today (July 2) 

uoted, in cents per 100 Ibs, for prompt 
ipment (14 days): To Aberdeen, 137; 
altic basis, 247; Bristol, 137; Cardiff, 
—s Christiania, O47; Dundee, 137; Glas- 
gow, 130; Hull, 132; Leith, 137; Liverpool, 
130; London, 130; St. John’s, N. F., 113.8. 


WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 


Minneapolis July wheat is now 391,c 
over September. 

No. 2 hard Montana wheat on track, 
Minneapolis, is quoted at 5@8c over July. 

Minneapolis mills last week ground ap- 
proximately 767,000 bus of wheat. Receipts 
less shipments were 89,000 bus, against 
2,031,000 in 1916. 

Wheat stocks at Minneapolis have de- 
creased 130,000 bus the past two days. 
Total July 3, was about 2,182,000 bus, 
against 8,498,000 in 1916. 

Considerable Canadian wheat is arriving 
at Minneapolis. Much of it is light weight 
and not very desirable from a milling 
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standpoint. It is selling at around corp 
prices. 

- Based on the close today (July 2), the 
average prices paid to farmers at country 
points in the Northwest were: for No, | 
northern, $1.91 bu; for No. 2 northern, 
$1.81; for light-weight, $1.34. 


CEREALS AND FEED 
Linseed oil meal is strong at $1 ton aq- 
vance for the week. 
Minneapolis jobbers ask spot prices for 
season shipment bran. 
Screenings are unchanged in price, with 
supplies just about equal to the demand. 


An eastern Iowa mill reports brisk de- 
mand for millfeed with prices up £? ton 
on all grades, 

Fairly active trading in September and 
December oats was reported in \Minne- 
apolis during the week. 


The ‘Northwestern Feed Co., Minne- 
apolis, will. move this week into its new 
offices in the tin ta National Bank 


Building. 

Rye middlings are very scarce and 
strong. Mills have none to offer and hold 
prices nominally around $39@40 ton, in 
100-Ib sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Mill oats are stronger at .50@60¢ bu 
bulk, f.o.b. Minneapolis. With the new 
oats crop close at hand, buyers are only 
taking what they need from week to \ eek, 





Flaxseed and Products 
Prices on linseed oil byproducts are 5ic@ 


$2 per ton higher for the week. Minne polis 
mills report.an active export demand for |in- 
seed oil Cake and some good sales. Most of 
the business was done through New /Jork 


exporters. Ocean space continues scar< ind, 
to an extent, restricts sales. Prices for cake 
are strong at $44.50@45 per 2,000 libs, f.o.b. 
Minneapolis. 

Linseed oil meal is fairly active an! the 
good cake market has strengthened prices. 
Mills are asking $47 per ton, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, for linseed oil meal, an advance of $2 
per ton over a week ago. 

Raw linseed oil has been quiet to fair. 
Mills are quoting it at $1.13 per gallon, car 
lots, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 

a—Mple— ——_ Duluth 

Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 26...$3.04 8.04 3.03 3.03 03 
June 27... 2.97 2.97 2.96 2.96 5 
June 28... 2.90 2.90 2.90 2.90 89 
June 29... 2.89 2.89 2.90 2.90 89 


June 380... 2.84% 2.84% ronan 2.85% 2.85 
July 2.... 2.84% 2.84% ..... ave 
Receipts of flaxseed by eek ‘ante Sat- 


urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 


_Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


r— Receipts——, -——In store— 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
Minneapolis 139 175 60 166 51 55 
Duluth..... 15 27 16 504 1,540 1,292 


Totals.... 154 202 76 670 1,591 1,347 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1916, to June 30, 
1917, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7—Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16 
Minneapolis ... 8,070 6,667 507 § 
Duluth ........ 7,724 6,035 8,426 


Totals ....... 15,794 11,702 8,933 6,415 








- Coarse Grain at Minneapolis 

July 2.—For the week, oats were quict to 
fair but steady. Feeders were the prin: ipal 
buyers; shippers were also in the market 
early in the week. Shipments of oats from 
Minneapolis were again heavy last < 
Offerings were moderate and as a rule were 
cleaned up daily. No. 3 white closed today 
at 69@69%c bu; No. 4 white, 68@69c. __ 

Corn was active and strong most of the 
week, although on a few days mark was 
quiet, Shippers and grinders were t! best 
buyers. Closing prices today: No. 3 ): low, 
$1.69% @1.70 bu; other grades, $1.57 70. 

Rye was in good shipping demand th first 
part of the week, but later shippers dropped 
out of the market. Milling demand ws« very 
indifferent. Receipts light and mos''y In 
bulkhead lots. Prices are 7@8c lower ''r the 
week, No. 2 closing at $2.18@2.20 bu ‘oday. 

Barley was quiet early last week, bu’ since 
then demand has been much better. \i:!ting 
grades were in best demand, and © fair 
cleanup of feed barley was reported. nee 
are firmer. Closing range today, 95% $1.29 
per bu. 





London Exchange at Minneapoli- 
Minneapolis was 


London exchange at 
quoted as follows: 
Sight $-da 1 
June $7 ...00% $4.75% $..... 415% 8 
June 28 ...... 4. fs pene @ 4.754) 
June 29 ...... 4.75 -@4.75% 
June 30 ...... 4.75 4.75% @ 4.75 
July 2 ..se0e- i > 
Duly 8 .ccccies 4.75 ‘$s 75 35 


Three-day guilders were quoted ‘oday 


(July 3) at 41. 
AT ST. LOUIS 


London exchange at St. Louis was « 
as follows: 


uoted 


Sight $-day 60-day 
June 25-27 ...... - 75% 
June 28-30 ...... 


$4.74%  $4.:70% 
476% 24.74% = 4.70% 
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PLAN FOR A 200,000,000-BU CROP 


Many interests of the Southwest are 
alread. making plans for the greatest pos- 
sible stimulation of wheat-seeding this 
autumn, and particularly in Kansas and 
Oklahoma the concentration of effort to 
secure [the maximum seeding is great. In 
the former state the watchword of “200,- 
000,000 bus in 1918” has been adopted. The 
Kansas council of defense, in co-operation 
with the state government and its various 
departnients and agencies, will have prin- 
cipal charge of the work, but full and 
cordial co-operation is anticipated from 
millers, grain dealers and others interested 
in the production of wheat or in touch 


with farmers. Henry Lassen, president 
of the Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, is the 
milling representative on the council of 


defense, and is actively interesting him- 
self in the bigger wheat acreage move- 
ment, 

A number of problems present them- 


selves especially in connection with en- 
couraging Wwheat-seeding in the western 
districts of Kansas. This year that terri- 
tory lost practically 5,000,000 acres of 
wheat by winter killing, and in all of the 
territory west of a line drawn through 
Barton County there is hardly more than 
enough wheat from this year’s harvest to 


seed the acreage this fall. The territory 
will in considerable part have to be sup- 
plied with seed from elsewhere in the 
state, and there are, of course, a substan- 
tial number of farmers who will have to 


be not only encouraged but assisted to buy 
seed wheat. The state agricultural col- 
lege agencies are checking desirable wheat- 
fields in other parts of the state, with a 
view to taking over their crops for sowing 
in the western sections. Bankers and other 
agences are also combining for the pur- 


pose of financing the purchase and distri- 
bution of seed ‘wheat, to the end that 
nothing preventable shall interfere with 


the maximum acreage in the important 
western part of the state. 


Another factor necessary to be over- 
come is the feeling of the farmer toward 
the prospective price control, which will 
hold wheat at a lower value than the farm- 
er has become accustomed to on this past 
year’s crop. Some well-informed millers 
and grain men say that the farmer will 
resent any control of prices which will 
yield him much, if anything, less than $2 
per bu for his wheat. Others say that the 
stimulation of patriotic motives will over- 
come part of the dissatisfaction. growing 


out of any exercise of price control, but 
that if wheat should be placed under 
stringent regulation, and prices of other 
crops left to speculative influences, the 
farmers might, in many instances, turn to 


the production of other crops. 

The entire situation is complicated by 
many factors, but, with the forces which 
will be organized to back the effort, there 
IS no present reason to believe that Kansas 
Will seed less than 10 million acres this 
year, anc! the total may run substantially 
above that. Particularly encouraging 
factors in connection with the hoped-for 
large acreage are the circumstances that 
Insect activity was at a minimum this year, 
— that a vast acreage of winter-killed 
Wheat territory has either remained fallow 
this summer or been sown to crops which 
gave the soil a rest from uninterrupted 
wheat production, 


THE MILLING SITUATION 
a market for flour is at pause, with 
dae Prospect of remaining in this con- 
ton until the value of new wheat is 
pon nearly established, and something 
efinite can be announced regarding the 


contemplated Food Administration. The 
latter is the great source of doubt and un- 
certainty at the moment, since, essentially, 
the price at which the new crop will move 
must depend wholly, or to a great degree, 
upon such action as the Food Administra- 
tor finally takes in regard to prices. 

Meantime, such wheat as is moving has 
been taken in at above $2.10 per bu in 
Oklahoma, and the tentative value is 
around $2.25@2.35, Kansas City market 
basis. There is, however, little interest 
among millers in wheat at this price, and 
the majority of interior millers are talking 
of $1.75 to the farmer, which basis ap- 
pears to be justified by the only bids for 
new flour currently available. This mixed 
situation has led to the adoption of a 
policy of liquidation of stocks by millers, 
very many of whom have ground out all 
of their wheat and shut their mills down. 

To the extent that new wheat flour has 
been traded in, the market seems to be 
about on the basis of $10.50, jute, New 
York, for standard straights or 95 per 
cent flours, and a fair business was done 
by several mills on this basis in the week 
just ended. 

In old-wheat flour business, prices are 
unstable and in a wide range, but centered 
around $11.25, jute, Kansas City, for 
straights. 

There is a somewhat better tone in 
clears, due to the gradual cleaning up of 
the accumulations which characterized the 
market in April and May, and these flours 
are now rather scarce. First clears are 
regarded as worth around $10@10.20, jute, 
but fair qualities are offered at as low as 
$9, while there are mills holding up to 
$10.70 for fancy. 

. * * 

Feed continues an active market, with 
especially good demand for shorts. The 
South continues to be the best buyer. Of- 
ferings are exceedingly limited, and the 
market is strong in all positions. 

KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, repre- 
senting a weekly capacity of 72,300 bbls, 
with comparisons, as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
This week ....ccessccscccs 43,200 59 
Leanet WOOK ....cccccccsvese 40,500 56 
VOOPF ABO .csccsscccccseves 56,300 79 
TWO years ABO ....seeeeee 35,000 49 


SOUTHWESTERN OUTPUT 

The output of 64 mills in Nebraska, 

Oklahoma, Missouri and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity forweek tivity 

This week ...... 269,220 91,550 30 
Last week ...... 272,820 111,109 40 
Year O80 ......6- 262,770 176,894 67 
Two years ago... 225,360 147,433 65 


Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 7,760 bbls this week, 2,110 last week, 
9,510 a year ago, and 3,550 two years ago. 

Out of 64 mills reporting, 2 reported 
domestic business good, 5 fair, and 50 
slow and quiet. 


INCREASE IN CORN CAPACITY 


On account of the prospective larger 
use of corn products for human food as 
incidental to war economy in wheat con- 
sumption, many milling concerns of the 
Southwest are expanding their corn-grind- 
ing facilities. Many 6f the larger mills 
have a limited meal equipment used in 
connection with mixed-car orders, while a 
smaller number of milling concerns have 
separate corn mills of considerable meal 
capacity. In a general way, all of this 
equipment.is being gone over, and increas- 
es in capacity effected. 

MR. HUNT HOME FROM WASHINGTON 

A. J. Hunt, president of the New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, re- 
turned Thursday after a week. spent at 
Washington in conference with Mr. Hoover 


and the United States Millers’ Committee, 
of which he has been appointed member 
from the Southwest. At Kansas City, on 
Thursday, Mr. Hunt met the millers of 
Kansas City and Missouri River towns, 
and gave them particulars, so far as the 
information is now available, of the Food 
Administration’s plans affecting the mill- 
ing industry. 

The following day he held a similar 
meeting with more than 100 millers of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, in connection with 
the meeting of the Southern Kansas Mill- 
ers’ Club, at Wichita. In a general way 
the plans of control outlined by Mr. Hunt 
at the conferences won the approval of 
millers of this territory, and a full and 
complete co-operation appears well as- 
sured, 

NEW CORN PLANT FOR BLAIR COMPANY 

The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, has just completed a 600-bb! addition 
to its corn-milling equipment at Atchison. 
The new mill is of the most modern type, 
housed with the larger plant built some 
years ago. In addition to this new mill, 
the Blair company has arranged to lease 
the Cain mill property at Atchison, and to 
convert it into a cereal mill. The com- 
bined cereal milling capacity, corn meal, 
corn flour and various special goods of the 
Blair company, will approximate 4,000 
bbls per day when all current improve- 
ments and additions are completed. It 
also has a 600-bbl wheat flour mill. 

RED STAR ADDS CEREAL MILL 

The Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas, this week let the contract for 
equipment for a cornmill of 600 bbls 
daily capacity. _ Installation will begin at 
once, and the plant will be hastened to 
completion. This is only a part of the 
many important improvements and addi- 
tions being made by the Red Star com- 
pany, including the almost complete re- 
building of the structure in which its “A” 
mill, of 1,200 bbls capacity, is housed. 

NOTES 

J. B. Hupp, Wichita, Kansas, general 
manager of the Kansas Flour Mills Co., is 
spending a few days on vacation in the 
neighborhood of Colorado Springs. 

William Kelly, president of the Wm. 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, is 
at Excelsior Springs, Mo., following a 
three weeks’ recreation trip to Chicago 
and in Iowa. 

Victor A. Cain, president of the Leaven- 
worth (Kansas) Milling Co., and Mrs. 
Cain left this week for an eastern trip 
combining business and recreation. They 
will be away probably three weeks. 

The annual picnic of the Ismert-Hincke 
Milling Co., Kansas City, takes place to- 
day and tomérrow. A complete camp has 
been provided, and a large number of de- 
partment heads and friends of the com- 
pany are participating. 

George G. Sohlberg, president of the 
Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma City, Okla., 
will leave Monday to accompany his chil- 
dren to northern Maine, where they will 
spend the summer. Mr. Sohlberg will visit 
briefly the eastern’ markets, and return 
home in about 10 days. 

George B. Flack, representing the 

Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, in this 
territory, principally in the matter of 
grain supplies, returned this week from a 
three weeks’ visit to the company’s offices 
at San Francisco. S. B. McNear, general 
manager of the Sperry company, is in the 
East. . 
The marriage of Arthur Lukens, of the 
Lukens Milling Co., Atchison, Kansas, 
and Miss Lois Margaret Dillie, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Lucius H. Dillie, of At- 
chison, was celebrated Tuesday, June 26. 
After their wedding journey, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lukens will make their home at 823 Lara- 
mie Street, Atchison. 

Henry Lassen, president of the new 
company which will build a modern 10- to 
12-story hotel at Wichita, plans to let con- 
struction contracts for the new house 
shortly. The enterprise will be called the 
Hotel Lassen. The new 1,200,000-bu ter- 
minal elevator at Wichita, built by a com- 
pany of which Mr. Lassen is also presi- 
dent, is nearing completion, and will be 
ready to receive grain within a few weeks. 


WICHITA 
The larger mills report a slightly better 
flour demand. Between small orders 
received from day to day and old con- 
tract remnants, some of the mills have 
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managed to increase their percentage of 
activity to some extent. Millers generally 
are of the opinion that the next three 
weeks will bring a much greater demand. 

Flour prices have declined about 50c per 
bbl. Reports from reliable sources indi- 
cate values as follows: best Kansas hard 
wheat flour, $12.50@12.70 bbl; straight 
bran, $1.55@1.60 per 100 Ibs; mill-run 
bran, $1.60@1.75; shorts, $2@2.20,—in 
straight or mixed cars, delivered within 
lsc rate territory. 

Demand for feed continues fair, at 
about unchanged prices. 

* * 

Wheat demand is practically at a stand- 
still so far as futures are concerned. Be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to what steps 
the government will take in the matter of 
wheat prices, mills are buying only for 
immediate needs. 

Receipts continue to decrease, being 25 
cars for five days, against 29 same time 
last week, and 189 last year. Range of 
sales: No. 2 hard wheat, $2.58@2.63; No. 3, 
$2.55@2.60,—delivered Kansas City rate 
points. One car of No. 2 new wheat sold 
for $2.35. 

There is a fair demand for corn at, 
nominally, $1.70, Wichita. 
* * 

Wheat growers in southern and south 
central Kansas are now in the midst of 
harvest. Reports indicate that in the 
majority of cases the production in these 
sections has exceeded estimates made 
prior to harvest. In some parts of the 
central counties, wheat-cutting is just be- 
ginning. Reports from these counties 
would indicate an average yield of 13 to 
20 bus per acre. 

Wheat in western Kansas, which is just 
beginning to ripen, is in need of moisture. 
However, conditions in some parts of this 
section were somewhat relieved this week 
by an inch of rain. 

NOTES 

J. H. Moore, vice-president of the 
Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills Co., is 
spending a few days in southern Okla- 
homa. 

The first car of new wheat sold on the 
Wichita market brought $2.35. The wheat 
was consigned from Ingersoll, Okla., to 
the Edward Kelly Grain Co., of Wichita, 
and was purchased by T. J. Holdridge, of 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation. It 
was No, 2 hard wheat, and tested 611, lbs. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., June 30.—Flour 
business was slow this week, with the 
larger buyers waiting for a decline in 
prices. Kansas new-crop first patents 
were offered at. $11@11.20 early in the 
week, second half of July shipment, with 
95 per cent patents at $10.90@11. Later 
Kansas patents were quoted at $10.40@ 
10.50, July shipment. Oklahoma new-crop 
95 per cent patents were offered at $10.95 
for prompt shipment; later at $10.25@ 
10.40 for July shipment. 

Minnesota patents were quoted at $12@ 
12.25, in 98-lb cottons. Spot Kansas 95 
per cent patents sold here at $11.50@12; 
Minnesota at $12@12.50,—in 98-lb cottons. 
There was little demand for clears. Spot 
first clears were offered at $9.20@9.30. 

Board of Trade quotations: hard spring 
Minnesota-Dakota patent, $12.50@12.75; 
Kansas patent, $12.75@13; straight, $12.50 
@12.75, 

Bran, on track, $1.75 per 100 lbs, tagged. 
Corn, bulk, on track: No. 3 yellow, $1.82@ 
1.83 bu; No. 3 mixed, $1.81@1.82; No. 3 
white, $1.83@1.84. Oats, bulk, on track: 
No. 2 white, 75@76c; No. 3 white, 74@75c; 
No. 2 mixed, 72@73c. 

Corn products: corn meal, $8.10@8.20 
bbl; cream meal, $8.40@8.50; grits, $8.50 
@8.60; hominy, $8.75@9. 


NOTES 
Grain inspected since June 1: wheat, 
1,519 cars; corn, 405; oats, 1,255; barley, 
346. 
Stocks in elevators: wheat, 756,000 bus; 
corn, 236,000; oats, 1,902,000; barley, 
333,000. 





Georce L. Ferry. 


Lidgerwood (N. D.) Mill Co: Still with- 
out rain, but crops standing it nicely ow- 
ing to cool weather. Good rain would be 
highly beneficial. Hot, windy weather 
would damage crops owing to shortage of 
moisture. Marquis wheat beginning to 
head. Expect short straw crop. Rye 
doing finely ; expect good crop, 
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The flour output of Chicago mills for 
the week ending June 30 is estimated at 
20,250 bbls, or 69 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 17,500, or 58 per cent, last 
week, 21,750, or 80 per cent, in 1916, and 
22,500, or 84 per cent, in 1915. 

The flour trade continues to wait for 
the results at Washington and the possi- 
bilities of a general range of values that 
will apply to flour and wheat products. 
Since the trade has been quite generally 
informed that .government control may 
prevail, many buyers, especially in Chi- 
cago, have shown as keen an interest in the 
future as have the millers. 

There has been very little flour sold, to 
be made of new wheat, by mills in the 
Southwest. Buyers, who were said to have 
contracted for a number of cars for ship- 
ment the last half of July and early in 
August, now claim that they have not ex- 
ceeded three or four cars each, or only in 
sufficient amounts to test the quality of 
the new product. 

Flour quotations on all grades have 
shown a decided decline. Minneapolis mill 
brands have been reduced from $14 to $13, 
wood or cotton. About the same decline 
has been noticeable in the Chicago mills’ 
spring wheat and hard winter wheat pat- 
ents. 

The week closed with new southwestern 
95 per cent patents obtainable at $10.75@ 
10.85, jute. These quotations are some- 
what higher than those prevailing early in 
the week. Millers in the Southwest, the few 
who have shown an inclination to make 
sales, have likewise shown a rather con- 
servative feeling as to what the govern- 
ment is going to do, and have advanced 
their prices instead of lowering them. 

The stocks of flour in Chicago are low, 
and some of the brokers and middlemen 
contend that a few of the larger bakers 
have rather heavy supplies, though this is 
contradicted by the bakers themselves. 
Some straights and clears from the North- 
west have been contracted for, where mill- 
ers were willing to make very close prices. 

The sales of soft wheat flour are small, 
as might be expected under prevailing 
conditions. A few Missouri and southern 
Illinois patents were sold here at $10.40@ 
10.60, jute, but the aggregate is very 
small. 

NOTES 

Board of Trade memberships are $4,500 
net to the buyer. 

There will be no session of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, Tuesday and Wednesday, 
July 3-4. 

“W. J. Brainard, the New York exporter, 
was elected to membership in the Chicago 
Board of Trade Friday. 

Bank clearings at Chicago for the six 
months this year set a new mark, $12,498,- 
321,870, compared with $9,551,654,135 for 
the same time last year. 

Exports of flour and wheat from the 
United States for the year ended June 30, 
were estimated at 185,000,000 bus, against 
343,117,000 for the previous 12 months. 

There has been heavy selling of July 
wheat the past week. It is said to be for 
the allies, who are taking profits. The 
largest sale on any one day was 400,000 
bus. 

Victor A. Cain, president of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., is making 
an extended business trip to the East, and 
spent Wednesday and Thursday in this 
market. He is accompanied by Mrs. Cain. 

M. Cohen, of the Canada-Atlantic Grain 
Co., Winnipeg, spent several days in Chi- 
cago the past week. He has been touring 


the East on his wedding trip, spending 
much of his time on the Board Walk. at 
Atlantic City. 

The Corn Products Co., which has been 
the largest buyer of cash corn in the sample 
market, withdrew on Tuesday and contin- 
ued out of the market for the balance of 
the week. Its plants closed down June 30, 
and will remain so until over July 4. 

Grain receipts at Chicago for the month 
of June were 9,802 cars, compared with 
8,251 last year, and 8,515 two years ago. 
Wheat receipts were 838 cars, compared 
with 1,419 last year; corn, 4,644, against 
2,494 last year; gats, 3,866, against 3,453 
last year. 

The Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has opened an office 
in Chicago, 530 First National Bank 
Building. The office is for the purpose of 
looking after the wn ge trade in In- 
diana, Iowa, Ohio and Illinois, with the 
exception of Chicago, and will be under 
the management of G. W. Malcolm. 

Business with the, telegraph and tele- 
phone companies has become so large that 
they have no wires to lease to brokerage 
houses. New- York wires are hard to get. 
One house that recently gave up two wires 
has been unable to get them back again. 
There is a waiting list of eight brokerage 
houses who want wires and cannot get 
them. 

The Wabash and Keystone elevators 
here will not be “regular” after July 1, 
except for the 5,000 bus of corn and 16,000 
of oats they contain. Their total capacity 
is 2,000,000 bus. They have been “regu- 
lar” for nearly two years as emergency 
houses. Their dropping out will make the 
“regular” elevator capacity here 12,530,- 
000 bus. 

One of the large subscriptions for Lib- 
erty Bonds came from the Victor Chem- 
ical Works, which deals to a large extent 
with millers. There were 290 individual 
subscriptions from factory employees ag- 
gregating a total of $20,600. Among 
these employees are Hungarians, Bohe- 
mians, Italians, Poles, Greeks and Ger- 
mans. 

Board of Trade members contributed 
over $100,000 to the Red Cross fund. Many 
of the wealthy members made their con- 
tributions direct to the association, which 
were not counted in the regular subscrip- 
tion. James A. Patten gave $25,000; 
Bartlett Frazier Co., $10,000; Logan & 
Bryan, $11,000; Frank G. Logan, person- 
ally; $5,000; J. Ogden’ Armour, $500,000: 

Paul Klopstock, of Paul Klopstock & 
Co., grain, New York, while in Chicago 
early last week, completed arrangements 
for the opening of a Chicago office for his 
organization at 732-735 Webster Building. 
O. G. Blair, who has been prominent in 
the grain business in Chicago for some 
time, especially in the handling of barley 
and malt, has been engaged as Chicago 
manager. 

Among the visitors in Chicago during 
the week were: A. J. Hunt, New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City; Kansas, on 
his way home from Washington; C. B. 
Jenkins, Noblesville (Ind.) Milling Co; 
A. L. Jacobson, Abilene (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co., returning from_a trip through 
the central states; and Eugene fh. Weck- 
baugh, president of the Colusa (Cal.) 
Milling & Grain“Co. 

Board of Trade members are to vote on 
the new clearing-house proposition in the 
near future. The officials of the board 
desire to have an expression of the mem- 
bers as to whether they desire a change to 
the corporation plan for clearing trades 
before they perfect all details and present 
them to the ake for final adoption. More 
than four clearing-house plans have been 
presented in the last 20 years and rejected. 


P. P. Croarkin, of P. P. Croarkin & Son, 
millers’ agents, Chicago, has returned 


after an extended trip, including a consid- 
erable distance by motor, through Kansas 
and Oklahoma, visiting his connec- 
tions. Mr. Croarkin stated upon his re- 
turn that many of the mills in the South- 
west have sold a fair quantity of new 
flour to the markets in the southern states, 
some to Philadelphia and to New York. 
He was exceedingly pleased at the high 
quality of the-wheat raised in Kansas, and 
estimated the crop at 70,000,000 bus. 

Elevator interests in Chicago and in all 
the leading markets have formed a tenta- 
tive agreement to offer their services to 
the government to aid in handling the 
wheat crop. They propose to co-operate 
with the government in every way, and will 
send their offer to Washington within a 
day or two. It is proposed to work on a 
strictly warehouse basis. Some elevator 
men say that, inasmuch as they are giving 
up a large amount of business, they should 
be allowed a higher storage rate than at 
present, as all other interests are securing 
greater returns. To operate the large 
elevators here on a storage basis would not 
return a large dividend on the investment. 

Speculative trading in corn and oats is 
large. It is not to be interfered with, 
aceording to the statements given out in 
Washington. Export houses bought on an 
average of 500,000 bus of July oats a day, 
through Thomson & McKinnon, for nearly 
two weeks. The purchases were viven to 
cash houses in exchange for domestic and 
Canadian oats. They bought the market 
practically to a standstill, absorbing the 
offerings of shorts and of speculative hold- 
ers who dropped out. The shorts were 
forced to cover late in the week, making 
a good rally. Practically all the stock of 
oats here has been seld to go out. In the 
middle of January, the total stocks here 
were 21,673,000 bus, but all have been 
shipped out, with the exception of about 
2,000,000. 





WISCONSIN 

MitwavkeE, Wis., June 30.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 12,000 bbls, was 11,000 
this week, representing 92 per cent of 
capacity. The previous week, mills were 
closed down for repairs, no flour manu- 
‘factured; a year ago, mills with a capac- 
ity of 24,600 turned out 9,500, or 38 per 
cent. 

Flour prices declined sharply this week. 
Millers reduced quotations on choice city 
brands of hard spring wheat patent on the 
basis of $12@12.10, in wood, with straight 
quoted at $11.35@11.60. 

Business was light, buyers holding off 
most of the time, taking only what was 
needed for immediate wants. Stocks are 
light, and as soon as the cash market be- 
comes more settled all look for good de- 
mand. 

Millers have considerable flour booked 
ahead, and were able to operate fairly 
well, Early in the week mills were idle, 
owing to repairs, but later ran full capac- 
ity, operating Sunday. 

All have plenty of shipping directions 
on hand and considerable flour was loaded 
out. Stocks in warehouses are light. 

Clears were in good demand. Prices 
declined in sympathy with patent, and 
were quoted at $10.20@10:45 in jute. 
Trade has been good from all sections. 
Loading orders came in freely. 

Kansas straights were slow. Jobbers re- 
port light business with large bakeries 
and the grocery trade. Small shops. bought 
sparingly. Prices were quoted at $10.50@ 
11, cotton. 

Rye flour was lower, and quoted at 
$11.75@12, wood. Very little new busi- 


-ness was done. Millers have a fair amount 


of old business on the books and are filling 
these orders as fast as milling rye can be 
obtained. Country blends were quoted at 
$10.25 for dark and $11 for white, in jute. 

Corn meal was steady, and quoted at 
$4.43 for yellow and white, 100-Ib cotton 
sacks, The demand continues brisk, and 
mills are operating full capacity. Grits 
were quoted at $4.44, with demand quiet. 
Corn flour was in good demand and quot- 
ed at $4.60 per 100 Ibs, cotton. 

The millfeed market was strong and 
higher, with both bran and middlings up 
$1 per ton. Shippers report trade quiet. 
Offerings from northwestern mills fell 
off, but the demand has eased up con- 
siderably. Eastern trade was only fair; 
most of the large buyers, who bought 
recently on the ine, are out of the 
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market for the present. Hominy freq 
was lower, the demand having fallen 0/7. 

The state trade in millfeed was quiet 
Most of the country dealers bought s),ar. 
ingly in mixed cars with flour. Stocks are 
light, but dealers prefer to buy in s).\4\| 
lots at present high prices, rather {an 
take straight carloads. The demand fo; 
screenings has fallen off, and only | he 
choice were salable. j 

The demand for milling wheat was |i. \)t 
Millers have a fair amount on hand, 1,4 
buy only the strictly choice. Offering. of 
all grades were light. Top price for °'o, 
1 northern, $2.64. 

NOTES 

Car receipts of grain for the wk: 
wheat, 32; corn, 347; oats, 233; barley. 4. 
rye, 7. , 

An elevator of 500,000 bus capacity ..\!] 
be erected in Milwaukee on the Chic: io 
& North Western road by W. G. Ke!) oe 
and Clement Petit. Estimated cost .. ||] 
be $200,000. 

The Viroqua (Wis.) Roller \)'\\s, 
owned by Louis S. Thompson, were — 
down this week for the installatio: of 
considerable new equipment and a ger: al 
overhauling. 

The Jackson Milling Co., Grand Raj: ds, 
Wis., with mills at Stevens Point «nd 
Nelsonville, Wis., has purchased the {iour 
and feed mill of the J. S. Loberg Co. at 
Nelsonville, at a figure said to be $6,00: 

Smith, Parry & Co., Milwaukee, operat- 
ing a large dairy feed plant, erected Jess 
than a year ago, are preparing to build a 
$10,000 addition for general purposes, 
principally for storage. 

Paul J. Stern, Milwaukee, head of the 
Atlas Bread Factory, and brother of 
Walter Stern, of Bernhard Stern & Sons, 
received orders to report for duty as a 
captain in the quartermaster officers’ re- 
serve corps to the commandant of the 
Western department at San Francisco. 
Captain Stern left for the West on Satur- 
day.- His brother holds a major’s commis- 
sion in the reserve corps and expects 3 call 
for duty momentarily. 

Arndt Bros. Co., Sheboygan, Wis., which 
will erect a grain elevator and warehouse 
in that city at a cost estimated to be 
$20,000, owns and operates a flour and 
feed mill on the Pigeon River in Sheboy- 
gan County, north of the city. The down- 
town plant is being established to facili- 
tate both the handling of grains for the 
mill and the distribution of the finished 
products. It will consist of a warehouse, 
50x125, elevator, 40x50, and an office, 
25x30. Contracts will be awarded about 
July 2. H. N. Wisov. 





Norwegian Food Commission Coming 

According to a cable from Christiania, 
the Norwegian government has nominited 
a special commission of six members, with 
Dr. Nansen, formerly Norwegian in- 
ister to London, as president, to visit the 
United States to organize and procure the 
importation of food supplies from }hat 
country. It is expected that the negv!ia- 
tions will result in the establishment of 
control of imports into neutral countries, 
in place of the control now exercised! !y 
the British. 


Pending Trade-Marks 





The following trade-marks have cen 
passed for publication by the United > «tes 
Patent Office: 

“Poutaxat,” and letter F; No. 94,332. 'wn- 
er, William Lea & Sons Co., Wilmineton, 
Del. Used on wheat flour. f 

“Sh-O-Co,” and horseshoe; No. °.223. 


Owner, Shoemaker Co., Oakwood, N. Y. \sed 
on feed for farm stock. 

“Sh-Co,” and design; No. 98,225. © .ner, 
Shoemaker Co., Oakwood, N. Y. Us on 
feed for farm stock. - 

“Fourota”; No. 98,896. Owner, Big ‘our 
Milling Co., Cleveland, Ohio. Used on '»rse, 
mule, cattle, poultry, hog and sheep f° | 

“Con-Lax’’; No. 100,325. Owner, Eli’. eth 
B. Hinckley, New York City. Used on ix- 
ture of uncooked grain used as a cere’ 

“Branzos”’; No. 100,403. Owner, Ii. ‘ston 
Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. Used on real 
food. 


“Often Buttered, Never Bettered’ 
100,412. Owner, Waterloo & Ceda' 
Union Mill Co., Waterloo, Iowa. Us on 
wheat flour. . 

“Vesta”; No. 100,795. Owner, ©! 18° 
(Il.) Concentrated Food Co. Used on ins, 
meals, etc. 

“Kre-Mo,” and head of Japanese wo'4n: 
No. 101,556. Owner, Rice Cereal & \! ing 
Co., Fort Wayne, Ind. Used on rice an 
pared rice used as a breakfast cereal. 

“Minerva,” and head of woman; No. !"," 
187. Owner, Hecker-Jones-Jewell \''ing 
Co., New York City. Used on wheat ‘lour 
and rye flour. " 

“Acmico,” and design; No. 102,793. 
Acme Milling Co., Talbott, Tenn. 
corn meal, nilled corn grits, and rye ™ 


Owner, 
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The utput of flour by mills represented 
at Tol do, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 18,000 bbls, for the week ending 
June > was 7,800, or 16 per cent of capac- 
ity, co pared with 17,000, or 35 per cent, 
last wi k, 23,500, or 49 per cent, a year 
ago, 1 00, or 28 per cent, two years ago, 
and 21,-00, or 45 per cent, three years -. 

All «ves in the milling and flour trades 
are tured toward Washington these days. 
While there are advance intimations, 
known only to a few, concerning what is 
likely to happen in the way of government 
regulation and food control, it is impos- 
sible t predicate action upon anything 
except lefinite statements following the 
passage of the food-control bill. Mean- 
time, such business throughout the country 
as is centered in the wheat markets and 
mills’ oflices must mark time. 

This week saw no change in the situa- 





tion. One of the large mills was down all 
the weck. All mills are running at greatly 
reduced capacity, and there is likely to be 
still further curtailment. Neither buyers 
nor millers are attempting to do any busi- 
ness. There are practically no transactions 
in the wheat market, only an occasional 
car changing hands. The Toledo Produce 
Exchange has adjourned until Thursday. 


There are not trades enough to make a 
market. 

A similar stagnation and dullness ap- 
parently exists everywhere. One miller, 
commenting on the situation, says that it is 
made much worse by the endeavors of 
certain large northwestern mills to sell 
flour, and that some of them should take 
out auctioneer’s licenses before they 
operate. 

Feed is in a good position. The demand is 
more than the mills can supply. Some mills 
say bran is slow and dull, others that they 
have no trouble selling all they can make 
at good prices. All agree that middlings, 
even at a spread of $9 over bran, are a 
ready sale, ‘ t 
CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Fourteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michiga, with a combined weekly capac- 
ity of 106,560 bbls, for the week ending 
June 30 made $4,698, or 32 per cent of 
capacity, compared with 38,296, or 40 per 


cent, las! week, by 13 mills of 99,060 bbls 
capacit\ 
Amon the mills contributing to this 


report \ re the following: 


oHIO 
Allen \ \Wheeler Co., Troy. 
Manst Milling Co., Mansfield. 
Natio Milling Co., ‘Toledo. ; 
North. tern Blev. & Mill Co., Toledo. 
INDIANA 
Acme-!) ans Co., Indianapolis, 
Goshen lling Co., Goshen. 
Lawre! urg Roller Mills Co. 
Nobles Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckoy ., Franklin, 
MICHIGAN 
Comme: al Milling Co., Detroit. 


Huron ling Co., Harbor Beach. 


O10 GRAIN DEALERS MEET 
The thi:'y-eighth annual meeting of the 
Ohio Gr. Dealers’ Association, at To- 
ledo, Jun: 26-27, was the most successful 
ever held in point of attendance and sus- 
tained inivrest in the subjects discussed. 
Over 300 gistered, including 100 country 
shippers. ‘‘ntertainment was provided by 
a trip tof .ledo Beach, where a fish dinner 
Was server 
Address; were made by H. I. Shepard, 
oe financing the grain business; V. E. 
er, Of Minneapolis; E, C. Eikenberry. 
— Grain Dealers’ National Asso- 
ton, Camden, Ohio; Charles Quinn 
secretary Cirain Dealers’ National Asso- 
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ciation; Henry L. Goemann, Mansfield, 
Ohio, and others. 

Mr. Quinn had recently returned from 
conferences in Washington, and reported 
as to how abe gem regulations and 
government food control might affect the 
grain business. He announced the names 
of nine members of the National associa- 
tion who will comprise a committee to con- 
sult with Julius H. Barnes, of Duluth, in 
working with Herbert C. Hoover on food 
control. These are: E. C. Eikenberry, 
Camden, Ohio; Henry L. Goemann, Mans- 
field, Ohio; Charles D. Jones, Nashville, 
Tenn; A. E. Reynolds, Crawfordsville, 
Ind; George A. Wells, Des Moines, Iowa; 
W. W. Pollock, Mexico, Mo; A. L. Scott, 
Pittsburg, Kansas; W. C. Cornelison, 
Peoria, Ill, and E, M. Wayne, Delavan, 
Ill. Seven of the nine represent country 
shippers. The large terminal markets will 
be represented by a separate committee. 

Resolutions were passed pledging the 
support of the association to the govern- 
ment, in favor of a compulsory arbitration 
law to prevent railroad strikes during the 
war, in favor of the preferential move- 
ment of war supplies, foods and other ne- 
cessities, and in opposition to an abritrary 
advance of 15 per cent in freight rates. 

Earl C. Bear, Hicksville, was elected 
president; C. M. Eikenberry, Hamilton, 
vice-president, and J. W. McCord, Co- 
lumbus, secretary. 


FLOUR AT $3.60 PER BBL : 

Flour at $3.60 has a very good sound 
these days. According to the Nashville 
(Tenn.) Banner, the Nashville Roller 
Mills have filed suit against Charles 
Broeker & Co., Owensboro, Ky., asking 
$500 damages for alleged breach of con- 
tract. It is claimed that in August, 1916, 
the complainants purchased of the de- 
fendant, through their representatives, 
1,600 bbls at the price named, and that the 
defendant broke the contract, and the 
complainants were forced to repurchase 
the flour at an advanced price. 

NOTES 

The Ubiko Milling Co., St. Bernard, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, has increased its capital 
from $250,000 to $750,000. 

The Sneath-Cunningham Co., Tiffin, 
Ohio, has sold its McCutchenville elevator 
to the Seneca Grain Co., which has been 
organized by farmers of that section on a 
co-operative basis. 

A canvass of country mills on the sub- 
ject of flour extraction shows that they are 
accustomed to from 67 to 73.84 per 
cent of flour from No. 2 red wheat. Some 
of the yields reported are larger than 
anticipated. f 

The annual convention of the Tri-State 
Master Bakers’ Association will be held 
at Cedar Point, near Sandusky, Ohio, July 
10-14. Those intending to be present 
should make reservations at the Breakers, 
Cedar Point, in advance. 

The hips Milling Co., Grand Rapids, 
Mich., is advising wheat growers that any 
rye in wheatfields should now be cut, as, 
under the new government grain stand- 
ards, it takes but a small percentage of 
rye to materially lessen the value of the 
wheat. 

L. C. Chase, Mansfield Milling Co., H. 
W. Fish, Marion National Mill Co., R. D. 
Patton, Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield, 
and E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massillon, were in Toledo this week to at- 
tend the meeting of the Ohio Grain Deal- 
ers’ Association. 

The Indiana Millers’ Association, at its 
recent meeting, passed a resolution recom- 
mending to boards of trade at Toledo, Chi- 
cago and St. Louis that No. 3 red winter 
wheat be made deliverable on contracts at 
a discount; that the discount be on a per- 
centage basis, and that it be fixed at 2 
per cent. 

F. E. C. Hawks, vice-president Goshen 


(Ind.) Milling Co., says the wheat in that 
vicinity was injured somewhat last winter 
when the weather was extremely cold and 
there was no snow covering. It is now 
coming out better than was expected, and 
he expresses the opinion that the crop in 
northern Indiana will be about 80 per cent 
of an average. 

The Canton (Ohio) Feed & Milling Co. 
has recently taken over elevators at Hart- 
ville, Robertsville, Rootstown, Atwater, 
and Homeworth. The new elevator being 
erected at Maximo to replace the one de- 
stroyed by fire is nearing completion. 
These are part of a chain of elevators 
which will have a gross capacity of 200,000 
bus. : 

Suit against J. Allen Smith & Co., 
Knoxville, Tenn., charging “short weight” 
in flour packages, was dismissed by the 
circuit court at Knoxville, June 16, upon 
motion of the city attorney, J. Pike Pow- 
ers, Jr., and the costs taxed against the 
city. Powers’ motion was upon the hy- 

thesis that there was no city ordinance 
justifying the prosecution. 

Toledo bakers are working under the 
new city bread ordinance, which requires 
loaves to be of a certain specified weight, 
and stamped with this weight. Pound 
loaves are now selling for 9 and 10c, and 
none smaller can be offered under the 
ordinance. It has been necessary to ad- 
vance the prices on account of the in- 
creased expense entailed by the ordinance. 
Fine for violation ranges from $10 to $100. 


Professor Joseph Cox, acting head of 
the department of farm crops, Michigan 
Agricultural. College, has set aside the 
week of July 1-7 as “wheat week,” during 
which the force of the agricultural college 
will make an effort to increase the wheat 
acreage for this fall. In this work they 
will be assisted: by the country agents and 
other field workers throughout the state. 
Much emphasis will be given to red rock 
wheat, which has been developed by Pro- 
fessor Spragg, and is receiving the un- 
qualified indorsement of the agricultural 
college. 





INDIANA 


Inpranapouis, Inv., June 30.—The only 
hope among millers in regard to flour 
trading for the coming months is the en- 
forcement of some sort of food control 
system at Washington. There was nothing 
done this week in the miiling business, and 
nothing will be done until this question of 
control has been answered. While the 
leading millers do not altogether agree as 
to the type of control that will work best, 
every one feels that some kind of control 
should be established in order to knock the 
props from under the big speculators. 

Such flour as was sold here this week 
went to local buyers entirely, and only in 
quantities to meet immediate requirements. 
There have not yet been reported any sales 
of new-crop flour. Cutting is under way 
in several sections, and the new wheat will 
soon be coming to this market. Cutting 
in central and northern Indiana will begin 
next week. 

Wheat is selling around $2.25, which 
would indicate about $11 for soft winter 
patents, in jute. Mills, however, found 
that whenever they made a sale, there was 
an immediate tendency on the part of the 
buyer to clip 20@50c from prices for a 
second order, regardless of its dimensions. 
A number of calls for new-crop flour have 
been heard, but the millers do not seem to 
want this kind of business in view of 
present and prospective conditions. All 
mills show a curtailment in production, the 
amount turned out by the Indianapolis 
mills being only 3,400 bbls this week, or 
less than half what it was a week ago, in- 
dicating that mills are running light, or 
are closed altogether. 

There is almost no shipping of feed, 
though the demand is better than a week 
ago. Lack of cars is again blamed. Feed 
is selling for $86 per ton. 


NOTES 


The Farmers’ Grain Co., Sheldon, has 
dissolved. 

Members of the state millers’ association 
this week received bulletins covering the 
matter of wheat grading. " 

Evansville reports wheat-cutting, and 
thinks the first new grain will be marketed 
before July 10, at about $2. 

Following a made at the an- 
nual meeting of the Indiana Millers’ As- 
socation, the experiment station at Purdue 
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er teeng 4 has begun work in southern 
Indiana for more wheat production. The 
best fields, it is niacin will be selected 
for fall seeding. 


Two grain elevators were burned in 
Indiana this week. The Roper & Brown 
elevator at McCool, near Valparaiso, was 
struck by lightning and destroyed. Twelve 
tons of feed me i $5,000 worth of ma- 
chinery were included in the loss. The 
fire smoldered for a day and night before 
it was discovered. The W. B. Foresman 
elevator, at La Fayette, was also destroyed 
by fire; loss, $10,000, partly insured. 

J. M. Pearson. 





For Oklahoma Wheat Acreage 


In connection with the general move- 
ment to stimulate the sowing of wheat in 
Oklahoma, the secretaries of the Okla- 
homa Millers’ Association and the Okla- 
homa Grain Dealers’ Association this week 
issued the following letter to the trade in 
the state: 

To the Oklahoma grain dealers and 
millers: 

A thorough investigation of the situa- 
tion in Oklahoma reveals the fact that 
certain counties in northwestern and 
western Oklahoma, including Beaver, 
Texas, Cimarron, Harper, Ellis, Wood- 
ward and Dewey, will not produce enough 
wheat for seeding requirements this fall. 
This is a hard wheat district, and it is esti- 
mated that it will take from 300,000 to 
350,000 bus of seed to supply these coun- 
ties, to say nothing of other counties which 
have only a partial crop, and it is going 
to fall to the lot of the elevator and mill 
interests to co-operate in this work to the 
extent of furnishing storage and to assist 
in the distribution of this seed wheat. 

If seed wheat is to be procured to sup- 
ply these counties, } rim steps must be 
taken to secure and store the wheat, be- 
fore it is shipped out for milling and 
other purposes.’ To that end, at a con- 
ference of representatives of the co- 
operative extension department of the 
A. & M. College, of the state Grain Dealers’ 
and Millers’ associations, and of state 
bankers and railroad representatives, held 
in Oklahoma City, on July 11, it was de- 
cided that a canvass of the situation be 
made by the county agents and county 
bankers’ associations in counties which will 
have a surplus of wheat that is compara- 
tively free from mixture of any kind that 
would seriously lower its seed standard; 
such survey to include field inspection be- 
fore harvest if possible, for the tabulation 
of such crops as were considered suit- 
able, and the taking of such steps locally 
as would reasonably insure withholding 
such crops from shipment out of the 
county until disposition could be made of 
them by shipment to the sections where 
seed is required. The work of locating 
the seed has been assigned to the county 
agents and district agents, and they have 
been furnished with the necessary blanks 
for making reports to C. A. McNabb, field 
agent at Stillwater. It will be up to the 
grain dealers and millers to furnish as 
much storage as possible to hold the wheat 
until shipping instructions are furnished 
by the county agents, and it will be up to 
the banks in the sections where the seed 
is required to furnish the farmers the - 
necessary money to pay for the seed. 

Professor Beeson recently requested an 
opinion from the grain dealers and millers 
as to the best varieties of wheat to be used 
by the Boys’ Wheat Club, which was re- 
cently organized by Mr. Swaim. This mat- 
ter was taken up for discussion at a 
grain dealers’ meeting at Enid on June 
23, and it was the unanimous opinion of 
the grain dealers and millers present that 
Turkey red was the best variety of hard 
wheat, and that either Fultz or harvest 
queen were the best varieties of soft wheat. 

The questions of furnishing seed wheat 
for the sections which will not have enough 
for seeding purposes, and to improve the 
varieties of wheat to be raised in Okla- 
homa, are of vital importance to the grain 
and milling interests of the state, and 
every possible assistance should be given 
by the grain dealers and millers to Mr. 
MeNabb and his county agents to secure, 
store and distribute wheat for that pur- 


pose. 
R. E. Srerurme. 





The Corn Products Co. has declared a 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent 
and 5 per cent on account of back divi- 
dends on preferred stock. 
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There has been a distinctly unsettled 
tone to the flour market here. The great 
uncertainty surrounding the government 
food control plan naturally interferes with 
business. Buyers of flour believe that the 
plan will result in lower prices, and are 
holding down their purchases to immediate 
requirements, 

Sharp declines in some of the leading 
cash wheat markets have also tended to 
unsettle the local flour market. The drop 
of about 30c in Minneapolis was followed 
by cheaper offerings of flour by the mills. 
Handlers of flour were also impressed by 
the tendency to work up, if not force, sales 
for quick delivery. 

The lower quotations by some of the 
leading mills were taken to mean that mills 
with cash wheat on hand were anxious to 
even up: their position before the move- 
ment of the new crop got under way. The 
relatively cheap offerings of new-crop 
flour from the Southwest and from the 
soft wheat states naturally exerted a great 
deal of influence throughout the trade. 

Some Kansas straights were offered here 
at about $11, jute. At the same time there 
were offerings of soft wheat flours on the 
basis of $10, jute. Buyers were bidding 
about 50c under this basis for these new- 
crop flours. It continues very difficult to 
do much trading for deferred shipment, 
because of uncertainty as to government 
action, and the absence of a hedging 
market. 

The attitude of buyers is also explained 
by the crop situation. The weather for 
harvesting winter wheat has been ideal, 
and many reports indicate that the winter 
wheat crop has a chance of exceeding 
400,000,000 bus, even though the govern- 
ment may not be disposed materially to 
raise its crop estimate of 373,000,000. Crop 
reports from American and Canadian 
spring wheat sections are likewise much 
better, and the rains in these sections have 
been timely. 

Bearishness in the flour trade has result- 
ed in local stocks being reduced materially, 
and they are now decidedly under normal. 
Round lots have been hard to sell, although 
there has been evidence of exporters tak- 
ing flour for specific shipments, and pre- 
ferring the lower grades. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Dutch government buyers at New York 
admit that they are much confused over 
the export problem. They say that al- 
though they have not had occasion to buy 
grain or flour recently, as they have been 
busy shipping out stuff previously bought, 
an unsatisfactory condition prevails. 

It is understood that the British govern- 
ment is not granting European neutral 
countries “letters of assurance,” and that 
it expects the United States Export Coun- 
cil to grant these only as it sees fit. The 
Dutch buyers admit that the situation is 
serious for them, especially if shipments 
of grain and flour are to be curtailed to 
Holland. Advices from other European 
neutral countries have also indicated much 
concern over the question of arranging for 
sufficient imports from the United States. 


MR. HOOVER AND THE PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


A special committee of the New York 
Produce Exchange, consisting of R. A. 
Claybrook, president, H. C. Piper, of Holt 
& Co., and A. L. Russell, met Mr. Hoover 
in Washington recently. It was explained 
by Mr. Claybrook that the members of the 
Produce Exchange are in full accord and 


sympathy with the government, but that 
the flour trade members of the Exchange 
have been disturbed by the conflicting re- 
ports published and credited to Mr. 


Hoover regarding abnormal profits in the 
handling of flour. It was shown that the 
price of flour on the Exchange had not 
been abnormal at any time compared with 
the prices of cash wheat in the leading 
markets. 

Mr. Hoover in reply stated that he did 
not in any way doubt the position of the 
New York Produce Exchange or its mem- 
bers, and he was not opposed to the func- 
tion of such exchanges in a normal busi- 
ness way, or to normal business profits, 
but that the situation at present was so 
extraordinary as regards wheat and flour 
that prices must be reduced through ex- 
traordinary methods. 

At no time during the discussion was 
any intimation given of opposition to trade 
ehannels. It is evident that the merchan- 
dizing of the wheat crop is to be controlled 
from the producer to the consumer with as 
little interference as possible with the 
regular channels of distribution. The 
merchant, the elevator interest, the miller, 
and the wholesale and retail distributors 
of flour are an essential part of the distri- 
bution. The effort to eliminate abnormal 
profits or expenses in the handling and 
distribution of wheat and flour will be 
thorough and comprehensive. Normal 
profits are expected. The regular channels 
of trade will be disturbed as little as pos- 
sible. 

While it is understood that control of 
wheat will be comprehensive, the markets 
for corn and oats are in an altogether dif- 


‘ ferent position, and are expected to be 


continued in their normal channels. 

The impression of the committee was 
that the food administration law, when 
passed, will be carried out with as little 
interference as possible with the genuine 
business interests of the country and the 
normal profits of such business, but will 
be carried out for the best interests of the 
country and the greatest assistance to the 
allies. . 

NOTES ‘ 

A. S. Leo, New York flour broker, left 
last Wednesday for a trip to Minneapolis 
and possibly the Southwest. 

R. M. Lowenthal, of New York, has 
purchased the plant of the Clover Leaf 
Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y., which will be 
turned into a rubber factory. 

L. J. Vogt, Christiania, Norway, arrived 
here last week, and will remain in this 
country about two months. Mr. Vogt is 
making his headquarters at the Scandina- 
vian-American Chamber of Commerce, 
New York. 

After July 10 bakers will no longer take 
back stale loaves. Bread delivered to gro- 
cery and other stores will remain sold, and 
thus not only will a great waste be elimi- 
nated, but a great saving to the baker will 
be effected. 

Robert Gentles, a member of the Prod- 
uce Exchange, who some time ago joined 
the English army, has been married in 
England to Miss Lizetta Wilson, member 
of a prominent English family. Miss Wil- 
son nursed Mr. Gentles while he was in a 
hospital at Bolton, Eng. 

There have been very few instances of 
quotationse on new-crop flours so far. 
There have been some on Kansas straights, 
ranging about 50c under the prices for old 
flours, the same difference being true for 
winter straights. Quotations on new rye 
flour, however, are: about $1.50 per bbl 
under prices on old flour. 

Among the millers visiting this market 
last week were A. L. man, vice-presi- 
dent of Duluth (Minn.) Universal Mill 
Co; George Urban, Jr., and George P. 
Urban, Buffalo; W. T. Coe, general man- 
ager Clarx Milling Co., Minneapolis; H. P. 
Gallaher, vice-president and manager 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and William Dunnell, vice- 
president of Minot (N. D.) Milling Co. 

The Eastern Federation of Feed Mer- 


chants held a conyention in Albany, N. Y., 
last week, the principal topic for discus- 
sion being the matter of food control. Re- 
gardless of a violent attack upon Mr. 
Hoover made by a member named Doyle, 
the organization passed resolutions to sup- 
port Mr. Hoover in his administration of 
all matters pertaining to food control and 
distribution. 


BALTIMORE 

Bartimore, Mp., June 30.—Flour was 
given a wide berth by the trade this week, 
on the belief that values will go lower 
when the government assumes control. 
Prices dropped off daily, with springs 
easily leading in the decline. New winters, 
hard and soft, were more in evidence and 
found an occasional taker at reductions. 
Offerings were on the increase, while sales, 
always at concessions, were confined prin- 
cipally to favorite brands to fill some 
urgent need. 

Springs were sharply lower and quiet. 
Fancy short patents at the close were 
quoted nominally at $11.05@11.30; stand- 
ard brands, $10.70@10.95; long patents, 
straights and cut-straights, $10.20@10.45; 
first clears, $8.90@9.15; second clears, 
$6.90@7.40,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes; 
20@30c more in wood. Demand poor and 
trading light. Buyers all carrying more 
or less higher priced stock and bemoaning 
their fate. 

Soft winters were comparatively steady 
but slow. Patents closed nominally at 
$10.75@11, wood, 20@30c less in sacks, 40 
@45c less in bulk or buyer’s package; 
near-by straights, $9.75@10, bulk or buy- 
er’s sacks, 10@15c more in cotton or jute, 
40@45c more in wood. Business small and 
confined mostly, if not altogether, to near- 
by straight at and around $9.80, bulk and 
cotton. This is a modest decline in view 
of the fact that wheat dropped 25c bu 
here this week. . 

Hard winters were lower and more sal- 
able. Patents at the close were nominally 
$12@12.25; straights, $11.50@11.75; clears, 
$9@9.50,—98-lb cottons or 140-lb jutes, or 
20@30c more in wood. The big decline in 
springs has put old hard winters on the 
shelf temporarily, though something was 
done in new Kansas short and long patents 
for July-August shipment at prices rang- 
ing $9.75@10.60, cotton. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 70,909 
bbls; destined for export, 66,294. 


NOTES 


Rye is worth 20c bu more than wheat in 
this market at present. 

The Baltimore Chamber. of Commerce 
will be closed July 3 and 4. 

Charles H. Gibbs, millers’ agent, is back 
from a trip to the seashore. 

Number of foreign vessels bound for 
Baltimore, 77; number now in port, 65. 

Grain exports from here this week were 
1,618,613 bus—482,442 wheat, 114,491 corn 
and 1,021,680 ‘oats. 

George S. Jackson, formerly of Gill & 
Fisher, spent most of the week conferring 
with Mr. Hoover in Washington. 

The second ship of the Baltimore-South 
American Navigation Co, sailed from here 
this week with general cargo for Buenos 
Aires. 

Receipts of flour at Baltimore so far 
this year have been 1,545,134 bbls, com- 
pared with 1,424,913 for same period last 
year. 

Thomas C, Craft, Jr., vice-president 
Baltimore Grain Co., exporters, has re- 
turned from a visit to his parents at Wil- 
mington, N. C 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 21, 
1916, to June 30, 1917, 528,968 bus; year 
ago, 361,133. Range of prices this week, 
$1.81@1.85; last year, 82@83c. 

The American Metal Transport Co. will 
operate a or line between Balti- 
more and ports on the west coast of South 
America, under a traffic arrangement with 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 

J. Murdoch Dennis, of Dennis & Co., 
grain brokers, has returned from an out- 
ing to Atlantic City, while his partner and 
cousin, A. R. Dennis, has gone on a mo- 
toring trip through New England. 

A steamer will sail from Baltimore for 
Chilean ports on July 15, under super- 
vision of Wilbur F. Spice, local steamship 
agent, who promises additional sailings if 
the enterprise is properly encouraged. 

The first new wheat to be received here 
arrived today (Saturday), being a ship- 
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ment of 243 bus from lower Virginia. The 
best parcel was fine, and brought $2.15 by, 
Other lots were poor, and sold for $1.65, 

A large quantity of freight from Vir. 
ginia and the Carolinas, destined for }3a)- 
timore and other cities, was held uj) at 
Norfolk this week by striking stevedores, 
but the government stepped in, and \ jth 
the aid of soldiers and sailors loaded four 
large steamers, thus relieving the situa’ ion, 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in Ji:ne, 
7,593,952 bus; exports, 8,310,937. Rec. pts 
in June, 1916, 11,853,947 bus; exports, 
9,705,570. Receipts at Baltimore j:om 
Jan. 1 to July 1, 1917, 43,382,198 bus: ex- 
ports, 40,951,130. Receipts from Ji, 1 
to July 1, 1916, 71,114,012 bus; exports, 
66,728,189. 

Harvesting is in full blast on the «ast- 
ern shore of Maryland, and wheat \ hich 
six weeks ago was considered a failure and 
slated to be plowed up, is turning 01): 20, 
25 and even 30 bus to the acre. The {irst 
run of this new wheat is said to be ¢ ing 
to Philadelphia at $2.05 bu, preswn:hly 
for local milling. : 

About 50 leading bakers of this city and 
state had a conference at the Hotel }ten- 


nert during the week and unanimviisly 
decided that, beginning with July 10, they 
would take back no more stale or unsold 


bread. The question of returning to tlie 5c 
loaf was discussed but left in abey nce. 
Mr. Hoover was in communication with 
the bakers by long distance telephone. and 
urged them to continue making bread 
from white flour. George S. Ward, presi- 
dent of the Ward Baking Co., New York, 
and Jay Burns, of the Burns Baking Co., 
Omaha, Neb., were present and made ad- 
dresses. 
Cuartes H. Dorsey. 





PHILADELPHIA 
Puitapetpu1a, Pa., June 30.— There 
was a further reduction of about $1 1.50 
per bbl in flour during the week due to 
the continued weakness of cash wheat in 


the West. Demand was slow and unsat- 
isfactory, and sales have .been mostly in 
small lots to tide over immediate necessi- 
ties. 


Spring patent sold early in the week 
around $12@12.25, wood. At the close, 
however, the market was: very weak, with 


one mill offering spring patent at $11, 
wood. Spring clears were held at $10.25 
@10.75, and the favorite brands of flour 


_at $12@12.40, wood. 


There was not very much Kansas flour 
offering, while demand was also limited. 
Patent ranged $11@11.50, wood, at the 
close, and clears $10.25@10.75. 

Soft winter flours were in small supply 
and dull on a basis of $10.50@11, wood. 


NOTES 

Exports of wheat since Jan. 1, 18,734,- 
228 bus, against 24,554,065 for the same 
time last year. 

B. H. Hemmig, retired flour and feed 
merchant of Shillington, Pa.,  ‘icd 
Wednesday, aged 65. 

A sample of wheat, shown Wednesday 
on ’change, was grown in Oklahom: «nd 
sent to the government supervisor |t 


was of good quality and would probly 
grade No. 2 red. 

The Globe Shipbuilding Co. has |een 
chartered to build and operate bowts of 
all kinds. Capital, $500,000; incorpo- 


rators, C. L. Rimlinger, Henry M. !\obin- 
son, Wilmington, Del; Clement M. !.zner, 
Elkton, Md. 

The board of directors of the P! 
phia Maritime Exchange on %\ 
elected James T. Kernan secretary «1 the 
Exchange to succeed Edward R. shar- 
wood, Foccased. The new secretars has 
been connected with the Exchange r 75 
years, and since 1900 has been as tant 
secretary. He entered upon the duis of 
his new office at once. 

The port of Philadelphia, with ): 
lar reference to its possibilities 1 
velopment, was inspected on Tues¢ 
week, by officials of the city and m 
of the industrial committee and th 
bor and navigation committee « 


idel- 
nday 


icu- 
de- 
this 
pers 
har- 
the 


Chamber of Commerce. Under the «'rec 
tion of Director Webster, of the «: nart- 
ment of wharves, docks and ferric: the 
party went up to Tacony and dow + 
Chester on the city tug Ashbridge. /"S 
after luncheon an informal get-togcthet 


was held. Ernest T. Trigg, prestd: n . 
the Chamber of Commerce, promised th 
support of his organization in any move 
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ment looking toward the advancement of 
the port’s interest. 

Samuel Rea, president of the Pennsyl- 
yania 
against a bill before Congress to restrict 
the powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The legislation referred to 
includes an amendment to the act to regu- 
late commerce by which, on complaint of 
one individual, rates could be suspended, 
ardless of the Commission, Under the 


reg , 
present procedure, the Commission alone 
has authority to suspend rates. This is 


exercised after an open hearing, with 
testimony from both shippers and rail- 
road representatives. Another proposed 
amendment to increase the Commission 
mem!crship. by two commissioners like- 
wise, said Mr. Rea, would deprive that 
pody of its discretionary powers in deal- 
ing with rates.  Samugn S. Danrexs. 





BUFFALO 

Burravo, N. Y., June 30.—Conditions 
here ure so unsettled that prices on 
spring wheat flour can hardly be quoted. 
There was a decline of $2 per bbl for the 
best spring patent grades, but only $1 
for straights, and about $1.50 for first 
clears, while low-grades were firm. 

There was no demand whatever for the 
best grades, and only a limited trade in 
first clears, but any amount of low-grades 


could have been disposed of at last week’s 
prices. The cheaper grades of flour are 
considered by millers much too low, yet 
bids are below any. possible chance of 


working on anything like the present 
wheat market basis. 

In the opinion of millers, it will be 
only a few weeks before flour buyers will 
be tumbling over each other to get quick 
shipment of all grades except possibly 
patents, with which the consumptive trade 
is fairly well supplied for some time to 
come, 


Local prices to the retail grocery trade 
have been reduced to $13.50, or about $1 
lower than last week, and the feeling is 
decidedly weak today. There is very lit- 
tle demand at the decline. 


Mill representatives here say there is 
nothing doing in winter wheat flour, as 
the trade is well supplied, and everybody 
is looking for lower prices. There was 
a cut of 50e per bbl, but quotations still 
look far too high to dealers. Short win- 
ter patents were quoted at $12.45; stand- 
ard, $12.15; pastry, $11.75,—in wood, 
track, Buffalo. 

Rye flour was about 75c lower than last 
week for No. 1 and straight, but only 10c 
lower for dark or blended. The demand 
was principally for the last-named grade. 

Millfeeds are scarce, yet there is only 
a fair demand, and little change was 
made in prices. The mills have nothing 
to offer except an occasional mixed car of 
flour and feed. They have sold so far 
ahead that no attempt will be made to 
sell more until conditions become more 
settled, 

The general opinion on the feed situa- 
tion is that after the transit stuff is 


cleaned up, which will be in a week or 
two, there will be a rush to buy feed, and 
with the mills running lighter than in 
years at this time, high prices are pos- 


sible. The feed trade is certainly keeping 
everybody guessing, owing to the extraor- 
dinarily high prices of corn and other 
heavy feeds, 

Winter feeds are offered at $34 for 
bran; mixed feed, $40; middlings, $43.50, 
and flour middlings, $50 ton,—track, Buf- 
falo. ‘There was some Canadian bran 
offered here, on track, at $31.50, and mid- 
dlings, shipment, at $46.50, but no busi- 
ness wis reported. 

Corn meal coarse feed is quiet, and as 
a rule held higher than last week. Hom- 
iny feed is steady, with quite liberal of- 


ferings. Gluten feed is in good demand, 
but prices are irregular. Cottonseed meal 
Is scarce and firm, Oil meal is in liberal 


supply. and demand only fair. Red dog 
is active and firm. 


There is an active inquiry for buck- 
Wheat, hut none is offered. © Rolled oats 
are stronger, and demand is the best ever 
known here at this season. Reground oat 
hulls are unsettled, and dealers say it is 


anybody's market; $22@23, sacked, Buf- 
falo, is quoted. There is no demand. 


THE OUTPUT 


There was a heavy decrease in the 
amount of flour manufactured here this 
Week, and it will probably be less next 
Week, as some of the smaller mills will 


Railroad, has made a_ protest. 
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close for repairs. The output was 57,100 
bbls, representing 34 per cent of capacity, 
compared with 88,920, or 53 per cent, last 
week, 119,500, or 72 per cent, a year ago, 
134,025, or 98 per cent, in 1915, 86,800, or 
63 per cent, in 1914, and 70,650, or 51 per 
cent, in 1913. 
NOTES 


George Robinson, flour and feed dealer, 
Canton, N. Y., was here yesterday. 

C. E. Yohe, of the Canton (Ohio) Feed 
& Milling Co., was on ’change ‘this week. 

The George Urban Milling Co. contrib- 
uted $10,000 to the Red Cross campaign 
fund. 

L. W. Forbell, commission merchant of 
New York, was here looking up the corn 
situation. 

Victor A, Cain, president of the Leav- 
enworth (Kansas) Milling Co., visited 
the millers on ’change last Saturday. 

Stocks of wheat here are 2,150,000 bus, 
compared with 2,935,000 a year ago. Ca- 
nadian wheat here today is less than 
1,000,000 bus. 

Receipts of grain at this port for the 
season to June 30 were 67,100,000 bus, 
compared with 65,780,000 for the same 
time last year. 

Traffic on the Erie Canal has dwindled 
to a few boatloads of wheat to Rochester. 
Little business will be done until the new 
crop of grain moves. 

Grain receipts have dropped off sharp- 
ly this week, being only 2,819,000 bus, 
compared with 3,900,000 a year ago. Next 
week’s receipts are expected to be still 
less. 

C. F, Haley, vice-president of A. D. 
Thomson Grain Co., Duluth, on an auto 
trip to the mountains, stopped here over 
Saturday to visit Charles Kennedy and 
A. B. Black. 

The Grain Clearance Corporation, or- 
ganized three years ago to settle the 
shortages of grain cargoes at this port, 
which has been a losing venture from the 
start, has gone out of existence. There 
were not enough over-runs to make up 
the shortages. E. Banoasser. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocuester, N. Y., June 30.—The flour 
output of the Rochester mills last week 
was 10,300 bbls, of which 6,700 were spring 
wheat flour. This represented 51 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 10,100, or 50 
per cent, the previous week, 13,300, or 66 
per cent, a year ago, and 12,900, or 64 per 
cent, two years ago. 

Flour business continued quiet. Millers 
said it was hard to sell flour, returns from 
their salesmen being disappointing. Most 
of their customers stocked up in the 
spring, and they have not used up their 
supplies yet. Many large bakeries are 
eee for the present, and the grocery 
trade is light. Shipping directions come in 
only moderately. 

Spring patents were dull and prices 
irregular. There was a complete absence 
of new-crop business. Millers do not 
know when they will be able to get any 
new wheat, and cannot buy contracts for 
wheat ahead. Old wheat is scarce and 
holdings here are light. Spring clears are 
in a little better demand, and are $1.25@ 
1.50 bbl lower than patents. Spring low- 
grade sells slowly. 

Winter wheat flours met with a little 
better demand, straights selling well. 
Millers said they disposed of their output. 
Buyers paid $12.50@12.75, wood, Boston, 
the first of the week for the best winter 
straights. Small lots in the city brought 
25@50c bbl more. 

Rye was scarce, none being brought in 
by western New York farmers. As a re- 
sult, millers were firm on rye flour prices. 
They quoted pure rye flour at $12.50@ 
12.75 bbl, wood, Boston. Demand was 
moderate, buyers not being disposed to pay 
more than $12.50. Local trade was nor- 
mal for this season. 

Trade in graham and entire wheat flours 
was quiet, but prices held firm. Supplies 
of these flours are not large, but there is 
not much activity to the demand. Graham 
was quoted at $11@11.25, wood, and entire 
wheat at $13.25@13.50, wood, Boston. 

Millfeed was in fair demand. Some 
mills reported an improvement, while 
others said trade was only moderate. 
Prices were firm, spring bran and mid- 
dlings meeting with the best inquiry. Win- 
ter wheat feeds were steady at last week’s 
quotations. Rye feed was firm, offerings 


being light. Mills reported a fair trade in 
corn meal coarse feed. Rolled oats were 
firm and fairly active. 


NOTES 

Rochester mills will lose few men as a 
result of the selective draft. 

Growing wheat and rye have improved 
materially in western New York the last 
two weeks. Hay is firmer as the new crop 
will be lighter than last year. - 

Reports from all parts of western New 
York indicate an unusually large acreage 
of buckwheat. Rains have been so heavy 
that in many cases crops have been washed 
out or delayed, and the land is being 
planted to buckwheat. : 

Jay H. Gelder, of Bath, reported this 
week that many farmers who in former 
years entirely disregarded the buckwheat 
crop, or at the most sowed only a small 
acreage, will sow extensively. He predicts 
a large acreage. R. J. ATKINs. 





NASHVILLE 

Nasuvitte, Tenn. June 30.—Both 
flour buyers and millers in the Southeast 
have been marking time this week, await- 
ing an announcement of the government 
policy with regard to the handling of 
wheat and flour. The idea prevails among 
members of the trade that something defi- 
nite will be done within the next week or 
10 days. 

In the meantime some new wheat is 
being offered the mills from the South- 
west, which they are not inclined to buy, 
and stocks of flour are getting low. Mill- 
ers anticipate an active demand for flour 
as soon as the situation is cleared up, and 
buyers have some information to guide 
them in their operations. ‘ 

The flour market has been almost en- 
tirely nominal. Mills with some old wheat 
on hand are offering flour at relatively 
cheap values, being anxious to clean up in 
time to give new wheat the right of way. 
Figures below represent prices asked at 
the end of the week: best short soft win- 
ter wheat patents, in cotton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $11.25@11.75; standard or regular 
patents, $10.50@10.75; long patents, lic 
under standard; low-grades, 30@50c un- 
der standard. 

Rehandlers of flour report business al- 
most at a standstill. The situation is 
such that mills are not making prices on 
Minnesota and Kansas flours as usual, 
and values are almost nominal, with busi- 
ness extremely quiet. Quotations: spring 
wheat patents, jute, 140 lbs, delivered 
Nashville, $12; hard winter patents, 
$11.50. 

WHEAT-CUTTING 

Wheat-cutting has proceeded rapidly 
this week in Rantacty and Tennessee. 
With fair weather continuing, it was ex- 
pected that threshing will begin within 
the next few days. Improvement in con- 
ditions has continued up to the harvest, 
and has been wonderful. Unless unfavor- 
able weather interferes, it is expected that 
the yield will be 25 to 40 per cent more 
than was indicated in the reports of May 
1. However, the crop in Tennessee will 
fall far short of the average, due to much 
wheat having been plowed up for replant- 
ing to other crops. 

Some wheat is being offered the mills 
from Texas and Oklahoma, and a few 
cars of new grain have been received, but 
mills are not manifesting any buying in- 
terest of consequence. New southwest- 
ern wheat has been quoted around $2.35@ 
2.40 on the first offerings. 

The report of Tennessee department of 
agriculture this week says: “Wheat-cut- 
ting is in progress, and reports indicate 
that the yield in Tennessee this year will 
be about three-fourths of a normal crop. 
Last year’s crop was about 8,000,000 bus, 
while this year the department estimates 
the total at about 5,000,000. For the first 
two months of this year, the prevailing 


‘ opinion was that the crop would.not ex- 


ceed 50 per cent of the normal yield. The 
acreage to wheat was considerably small- 
er in some sections than usual, and in 
other places many farmers replanted 
wheat land to other.crops. The splendid 
quality of this year’s grain is a notable 
feature of the surprise party engineered 
by Dame Nature for the Tennessee farm- 
ers.” ° 

The reports as to the crop in Kentucky 
are as favorable as those in Tennessee. 

eo = 

The demand is sufficient to take care of 

the light output of millfeed, with offer- 
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ings practically negligible on account of 
light operations of mills. Quotations: 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, $31@34; 
standard middlings, $42@46. 
OUTPUT 
Nashville-and outside mills, with ¢a- 
pacity of 135,300 bbls, showed an output 
last week of 38,750, or 28.6 per cent of 
capacity. This compares with 57,596 bbls, 
or 40 per cent of capacity, the preceding 
week, 61 per cent the same week last 
year, 32.7 in 1915, 23.6 in 1914, 40.9 in 
1913, and 26 in 1912, 
STOCKS 
Stocks at Nashville, with comparison, 
as reported through the Grain Exchange: 
June 30 June 23 


ee eer errr 23,600 29,600 

Wheat, Bus ccivccccters 124,000 111,000 

GeGR, DUR ccodocrceseces 107,000 182,450 

Getm WOR boss ee evens 94,500 77,300 
NOTES 


Receipts of ‘grain at Nashville last 
week, 76 cars. 

C. S. Evans, Nicholasville, Ky., has sold 
his interest in the Star Milling Co. to C. 
T. Ashley. 

E. C, Griffy, Lawrenceburg, Ky., has 
purchased of A. J. Rice water-power 
mills at McBrayer, Ky. 

Ballard & Ballard, Louisville, sub- 
scribed $10,000 to the Red Cross fund, 
and Charles T. Ballard, head of the com- 
pany, individually subscribed $5,000. 

Southeastern flour mills are taking 
steps to make effective new federal wheat 
grades. Many of the mills have adopted 
the standard for local and intrastate 
business. Full equipment for the inspec- 
tions is expected at the office of the dis- 
trict supervisor at Nashville during the 
coming week. Joun Lerper. 


BOSTON 

Boston, Mass., June 30.—The demand 
for flour during the week showed no im- 
provement. Buyers, if anything, were 
more reluctant than ever to purchase, even 
when liberal concessions were made by 
millers. A decline of $3@3.50 per bbl, in 
wood, on spring patents, did not help the 
situation, and the trade is now more than 
ever firmly of the belief that flour will sell 
at $10 or less per bbl during the next two 
weeks. Every one is waiting for Congress 
to take some action on the various food 
control bills, and all are acting in as con- 
servative a manner as possible. 

Soft winter flours show a decline of 
$2.25@3.25 per bbl for the week, while 
Kansas hard wheat patents are now offer- 
ing at $2.50 per bbl, in sacks, less than a 
week ago. This all helps to demoralize the 
situation, and the month of June will go on 
record, so far as the Boston market is con- 
cerned, as being the dullest in years. There 
was some reselling of flour at cut prices 
during the week, but the amount was not 
large enough to affect the general situa- 
tion. 

Nothing has been done in selling or even 
booking new-crop flour for later delivery. 
The restrictions on future buying and 
selling of grain on the various grain ex- 
changes are given as the reason why there 
is so little offering. -These restrictions 
have unquestionably curtailed the usual 
volume of trading in flour for future de- . 
livery, booked at this time. Some of the 
leading flour men here think that this is a 

thing, but aside from a few offerings 
here and there, largely of Kansas flours, 
there has been absolutely nothing done in 
new flours, when usually thousands of bar- 
rels would have been sold. 

Traffic conditions are reported as slowly 
improving. In this connection it will be 
interesting to note that a local flour con- 
cern received a car of flour here on June 
25, which had been out since December 
last—over six months. Most shipments, 
however, are coming forward fairly well, 
and there is less complaint than usual from 
receivers on this point. 


NOTES 

The William Culkeen & Sons Co., Bos- 
ton, a new corporation, was formed June 
19 for the sale of grain, hay, etc. Capital, 
$24,000. 

J. Christie, the new Boston manager for 
the Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, has located in the 
Board of Trade Building. 

Benjamin F. Fry, New England repre- 
sentative of the Mansfield (Ohio) Milling 
Co., has applied for membership in the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, 

Louis W. DePass. 
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The flour output of Seattle, with a com- 
bined weekly capacity of 40,800 bbls, was 
11,535, or 28 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 11,830, or 28 per cent, the 
previous week, 16,278, or 40 per cent, a 
year ago, and 10,910, or 27 per cent, two 
years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with a 
combined weekly capacity of 57,000 bbls, 
was 33,770, or 59 per cent of capacity, 
this week, against 18,910, or 33 per cent, 
the previous week, 3,435, or 6 per cent, a 
year ago, and 3,360, or 7 per cent, two 
years ago. 

THE WEEK’S TRADE 

There was no sale for soft wheat flours 
this week, and the mills are almost unani- 
mous in refusing to book, except for 
prompt or, at the latest, 30-day delivery. 
Some of the mills reduced prices 40c bbl 
yesterday, making quotations for blue- 
stem family patent, in 49-lb sacks, $11.60 
@12 bbl. Cut-off and straight grades are 
nominal around $10.50 bbl. Pastry flour, 
f.o.b. mills, country points, 98-lb sacks, is 
quoted at $10. 

Dakota and Montana mills generally re- 
duced quotations 30c bbl yesterday. There 
has been no demand for hard wheat flours 
during the week. Dakota first patent is 
quoted at $11.90@12.70 bbl; Montana first 
patent, $11.60@12. 

The feed market is extremely dull, with 
local bran quoted at $31 ton, shorts $34, 

Offerings of wheat are very limited, and 
the demand. is small. Wheat is selling at 
coast points on the basis of $2.15 bu for 
blue-stem. 

MILLING DEVELOPMENT 

Contracts let for increases in capacities 
and for new mills in Washington and 
Oregon will give the mills of those states 
about 10,000 bbls greater daily capacity. 
About 3,500 bbls of the increased capac- 
ities will be in operation in July. 

The principal additions include: Fisher 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, increased from 
2,000 to 5,000 bbls; Centennial Mill Co., 
new mills at Seattle and Spokane of 1,500 
to 2,000 bbls each; Crown Mills, Portland, 
increase from 1,500 to 3,000 bbls; Sperry 
Flour Co., new 600-bbl mill at Spokane; 
Astoria (Oregon) Flouring Mills Co., in- 
crease from 500 to 1,000 bbls; F. M. Mar- 
tin Grain & Milling Co., Cheney, Wash., 
increase from 300 to 800 bbls. 


CROP CONDITIONS 

The growing wheat has again made good 
progress this week throughout the Pacific 
Northwest. Rains would be welcome in 
most sections and are beginning to be nec- 
essary in many districts, though the crop 
is not seriously suffering for lack of mois- 
ture. In Montana, another week without 
rain is causing some anxiety, and it must 
come within the next week to prevent dam- 
age in considerable areas. 


FEDERAL GRAIN STANDARDS ADOPTED 


The Public Service commissioners of 
Washington and Oregon met at Seattle, 
June 29-30, with a committee of millers, 
grain dealers, exporters and farmers to 
harmonize state grades with the new fed- 
eral grades. 

The committee recommended the adop- 
tion of the federal standards on wheat and 
corn, and that charges for smutting ex- 
pense on bulk wheat containing 1 to 3 per 
cent of smut be 35c ton; 314 to 7 per cent, 
60c; 71% to 12 per cent, 75c; over 12 per 
cent, 85c. On sacked wheat, containing 
1 to 3 per cent of smut, 65c; 314, to 7 per 
cent, 90¢; 71, to 12 per cent, $1.05; over 12 
per cent, $1.15. It recommended also an 
allowance of 1 per cent discount in addi- 


charges when smutty 
on contract. 


tion to smuttin 
wheat is deliver 


A minority report recommended a Q 


per cent allowance on wheat containing 1 
to 3 per cent smut, and 4 per cent for 
wheat containing over 3 per cent. 


NOTES 

Machinery for a new 100-bbl mill at 
Terry, Mont., will arrive in a few days. 

The Farmers’ Co-operative Association, 
Winifred, Mont., has voted to build a 200- 
bbl mill there. 

J. E. Macfarlane, Toronto, Ont., general 
manager Western Canada Flour Mills Co., 
Ltd., was in Seattle this week. 

The Montana Grain Dealers’ Associa- 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
Mammoth Hot Springs Hotel, Yellowstone 
National Park, July 11-13. 

The Ravalli Cereal & Flour Mill Co., 
Missoula, Mont., has ordered equipment 
to increase its mill to 500-bbls capacity 
instead of 300 bbls as at first intended. 

It is announced that the Prescott, Wash., 
mill of the Portland Flouring Mills Co., is 
to be increased from 350 to 600 bbls capac- 
ity, and that concrete storage tanks of 
150,000 bus capacity will be installed. 

A recent compilation from a reliable 
source of the 24-hour flour output capac- 
ity of North China mills gives a total of 
69,300 50-lb bags. This includes a 2,500 
50-lb bag mill now building at Tsingstau 
by Japanese interests. The Toah mill, 
2,200 50-lb bags capacity at Hankow, has 
burned. 





CALIFORNIA 

San Francisco, Cat., June 30,—-De- 
mand for flour is slow, as bakers are buy- 
ing only for their current needs in antici- 
pation of lower prices for new-wheat flour. 
Stocks of flour in the hands of resellers 
and bakers are light, the general tendency 
having been to reduce stock as much as 
possible during the past month. 

North Coast mills reduced flour prices 
June 29 40c per bbl. Blue-stem patents 
are now $11.60@11.75; cut-off, $10.75@11; 
Montana hard wheat first patent, $11.80@ 
12.20; first clear, $11@11.25,—98’s, cotton, 
delivered San Francisco. 

A further reduction of 40c per bbl was 
made effective this week by local mills. 
Top family patents are now quoted $12.60, 
49’s, cotton. ~ 

Millfeed is dull and in little demand, 
particularly for spot feeds. Offerings of 
all grades of feed are somewhat heavier 
than last week. Some interest was shown 
by the larger feed jobbers in contracting 
for July-August shipments in anticipation 
of improved demand later on. Bran is 
now @36 ton; shorts, $36@37; mid- 
dlings, $48@50; red Montana bran, in 
100’s, $32. 

While some reports have been received 
of offerings of new wheat, sales have been 
confined to country points. Some Cali- 
fornia new white Australian wheat has 
been sold at $3.80 per ctl, and new Cali- 
fornia-blue-stem, $3.30 per ctl. Prices on 
all coarse grains are somewhat lower: 
feed barley, $2.10@2.15 per ctl; white 
oats, $2.30@2.35; red, $2.15@2. 26; Cali- 
fornia yellow corn, '$8.25@3.40; white, 
$3.60@3.65. 

NOTES 

Frank Albers, vice-president of Albers 
Bros. Milling Co., has just returned from 
a week’s vacation, spent in Santa Cruz, 
Cal. 

Paul Klopstock & Co., New York, have 
opened a branch office in San Francisco, at 
801-2-3 Insurance Exchange Building. 
The business will be in charge of S. A. 
McLean, formerly with the Globe Grain & 
Milling Co., Charles Cass, formerly with 
Somers & Co., being assistant manager. 
The office will do business as exporters and 
importers of grain, millfeed and general 
food products. 


OREGON 

PortLanp, Oregon, June 30.—The flour 

woe t of Portland mills, with a combined 

eekly capacity of 33,000 bbls, was 7,710 
bbls, or 23 per cent of capacity, this week, 
— 8,885 bbls, or 26 per cent, last 
week, 

There was another 40c reduction in flour 
prices today, which brings patents down 
to $11.40 bbl. Straights are quoted at 
$9.20@ 10.40, valleys at $10.60, graham at 
$11.40, and whole wheat at $11.60. The 
local market is quiet. 

Millfeed is ruling steady at. $35 for 
bran, and $38 for p Beog Rolled barley 
holds at $48, and rolled oats at $52. 

Trading in the wheat market ‘is at a 
standstill and no resumption of activity 
is expected until the new crop begins to 
move. Blue-stem is quoted at $2.25, club 
and forty-fold at $2.20, and red Russian 
at $2.15. 

Oats are steady at $45, and feed barley 
at $43. Local dealers have submitted bids 
on 3,800 tons of oats for army use at 
American Lake. The bids will be opened 
at San Francisco next week. 

The grain bag market is strong at 131, 
@13%,c, but buying is limited, as farmers 
are holding back waiting for crop de- 
velopments, 


CROP REPORT 


The Oregon weekly crop report says: 
“The weather was generally favorable, 
though showers are now badly needed in 
some localities in southern and eastern 
counties, where the ground is becoming too 
dry for cultivation and crops on shallow 
soil are suffering. Winter wheat, barley 
and oats are about on the average. Wheat 
is heading. Spring wheat and corn are in 
fair condition.” 


CROWN MILIS INCREASE 


The Crown Mills, of this city, have let 
a contract to Nordyke & Marmon Co. to 
increase the present capacity of its plant 
to 3,000 bbls per day by the erection of an 
additional 1,500-bbl unit. 
J. M. Lownspate. 





DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Duturn, Mixn., July 2.—Flour was 
stagnant. Little interest was shown by 
buyers. Mills did not push sales, being 
content to dispose of old contracts, pend- 
ing the announcement of the government 
policy towards the milling industry. The 
drastic, break in wheat has driven the trade 
pretty well-out of the market, and as they 
are looking for still lower prices, it is un- 
certain at what basis they will be inter- 
ested. Some users have undoubtedly fair 
supplies to run them up to the new crop. 
However, everybody seems to be holding 
off to the last minute before buying. A 
few inquiries were received by mills for 
July delivery but on the steady decline in 
wheat they dropped out. This proved the 
case with most prospective purchasers. 

Prices Pst 9 material weakness, mills 
reducing values 75c@$1.25 bbl. 

The scarcity of rye makes it difficult to 
get supplies. This is having an effect on 
sales and curtailing output. Rye is now 
the highest priced flour, which also helps 
to check demand. Old contracts are being 
cleaned up as fast as possible. _ Mill asking 
prices are unchanged for the week. 

The rapid and wide decline in durum is 
attracting attention, but aside from fol- 
lowing market, buyers have done little. 
With good crop prospects buyers are not 
at all urgent to buy. 
ing for further breaks and settled condi- 
tions. Mill lowered asking ‘prices $1.50 
per bbl. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
19,505 bbls of flour, or 54 per cent of 
capacity, against 27,830 bbls, or 73 per 
cent, the previous week, and 19,330 bbls, 
or 53 per cent, a year ago. 

Millfeed was firmer, but mills had little 
available for sale and business was very 
limited. Deliveries on former orders are 
being made. Steady demand and small 
offerings were said to be holding the mar- 
ket strong and prices firmer. 


NOTES 


Hans Simon, New. York, was a visitor 
on ’change last week. 

P. H. Ginder, secretary Barnes-Ames 
Co., is in Washington, D. C. 

Mills continue to pick up Canadian 
wheat for milling owing to the scarcity of 
domestic offerings. 

R. M. White, of the White Grain Co., 


They hold off wait- © 
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has been elected a member of the D)|uth 
Board of Trade. 

Laird Goodman, manager Duluth Upj- 
-versal’ Milling Co., has returned |,ome 
from a two weeks’ trip east. 

The Duluth Board of Trade closed ,yith 
Saturday’s session and will not open ntil 
Thursday morning, July 5. Many tr: Jers 
are leaving for pleasure trips. 

Word was received this week {-om 
Washington that the government 51) \er- 
visor of grain for this district will a+ ive 
and take charge about July 15. 

Flour congestion at flour sheds jj; 
been relieved to some extent by the he: jer 
water shipments east. As a result of jw- 
ered stocks rail receipts are showing | , jn 
increased volume. 

The state grain inspection office n- 
nounced three appointments to its D: th 
force: R. W. Gray, first assistant di uty 
ar C. P. Earl, second assistant nd 
D. D. Sherman, third assistant. 

A home defense company has bee:) or- 
ganized by members of the Duluth B. ird 
of Trade. Drill is held at 11 o’cloc!. on 
the floor of the exchange each mori ing. 
W. L. Brisley and Guy Warren are :\;‘|] 
masters. 


Not a car of corn, oats or rye wa. re- 
— inspected by the local departivent 
ast week. This is an unusual condiiion, 
Only 5. cars of flax, 53 domestic, wheat and 
17 Canadian, also 2 barley were the sum 
total of inspection. 

J. C. Evans, president Great [kes 
Transit Corporation, and General Man- 
ager White, of the same line, were here 
last week looking over shipping facilities. 
In one week their boats loaded out of here 
over. 30,000 tons of merchandise. ‘They 
have tonnage booked far ahead. 


B. Stockman, general manager Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., is expected hack 
from Washington, D. C., this week. He 
was in conference with administrative 
heads regarding future grain markcting, 
also as relating to flour policy fixed by the 
government following the passage of the 
Food Control bill. 

Business in cash wheat has been sinall. 
About the only interest came from mills. 
Few samples appeared on the tables and 
anything good found prompt sale. Low 
stuff dragged but finally worked off. No. 
1 northern continues unchanged at the 
July price. No. 2 is at 5¢ discount under 
No. 1. No. 1 durum is quoted at July 
price, with the No, 2 ruling 5c under No. 1. 
Grades below this are not quoted. 

F. G. Cartson. 





Further Swedish Requisitions 


A recent decree of the king of Sweien 
provides for the requisition of all sup- 
plies of peas or pea flour exceeding 500 
kilos (550 short tons), provided they «re 
not in the possession of the farmer w)o 
raised them. This decree also fixes a mixi- 
mum price on peas and prohibits thir 
use for the feeding of animals. 

The government has also requisitione:| 
all supplies of corn and rice in excess of 
100 kilos and all supplies of grains aid 
flakes of rice and corn in excess of 10 
kilos. 

The use of flour, starch, and- bran for 
industrial purposes is prohibited except 
under permission of the agricultural © ™- 
mission. 





Weekly Flour Exports 
New York, July 2.—(Special Telegra  )— 
Exports of flour, given in barrels, fro: all 
Atlantic and Gulf ports for the weeks e) '"& 
on following dates, were: July1 . y3 
Destination— June 30 June 23 hd 15 
London ......+. 429 76 


Liverpool ...... 49,000 1,000 4 300 1° S14 
Glasgow ....... 5,000 13,000 28,530 . 
pe EVER ETN 7,000 49,000 -=...- 
FRU pd cb is eeree® veces 6,000 ....- 
Bristol .......+ 4,000 17,000 21,336 
Carag cc cccics tscne 4,000 357 
WEE bein ca oe cesce. wréwae  ceeee 
France ......+. 6,000 ..... -«- aes 1 
pT eee a eee ee 714 
Bergen ......+.- 87,000 = ..... veer: 
Rotterdam ..... 0 sssee sever 9,072 
Christiania .... ...++  seeee 20,107 ; 
Copenhagen ... «sess seeee 179 
Norway, Sweden ..... ««+:- 10,000 
Gibraltar ...... 0 sseve seovs 47,784 
CURE pincaidcieknet’ curves 19,000 7,879 | 
Hayti ..cccseve cesee 12,000 4,168 2,350 
San Domingo .. ..--- 16,000 1,757 .---: 
Other W. I.’s... «.«+- 30,000 24,989 24 4 
Cen, America’... ...+- «+++: 10,133 10,00! 
Brasil .ccccecce cvecs 16,000 18,654 as os 
Other S. A, ...5) seers 25,000 6,950 2 ps 
B. N. America... ...-+ «+++: 210 59 
Africa ce cecceee teeee 6,000 1,068 25 
Others ...cceee sonre 14,000 94,020 ! - 
Totals .....-- 108,000 228,000 439,289 313 
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CANADA ORGANIZING 

Rap | progress is being made with the 
arrangy ments contemplated by the gov- 
ernment of Canada for controlling the use 
and dis!ribution of foodstuffs for the re- 
mainder of war, No necessary steps will 
be omitted. Production and distribution 
are bei! studied to the end that every last 
pound »f the country’s resources may be 
utilized. It is conceded that there has 
always een an immense amount of waste, 
especially in the perishable commodities. 
This will now be stopped so far as possible. 

One of the first pleas is that the people 
shall endeavor to make special use of those 
foods that are least capable of being 
transported overseas, thus releasing the 
others for war needs. Wheat and flour 
are the particular commodities thought of 
in making this request. Substitutes will 
have to be found wherever it is feasible. A 
yery large contribution may thus be made 
to the war supplies. If necessary, a fixed 
standard of extraction for flour will be 
adopted, though this is not regarded with 
much favor at present by some of the gov- 
ernment’s advisers. It will only come if it 
is found necessary. 

There is no doubt of the earnestness 
with which this whole matter is being re- 
garded by all classes, and there is no dis- 
position on the part of producers, manu- 
facturers or consumers to balk at anything 
that may be decided upon by those whose 
business it has now become to say what 
shall be done. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Millers in Ontario are finding demand 
for flour dull. June has yielded less new 
business than any other month on the crop. 
Domestic buyers are well supplied for the 
time being, and as the one buyer left in the 
export trade is looking for lower prices, 
there is little doing in that branch. Do- 
mestic prices declined 50c bbl on Thurs- 
day for both winter and spring wheat 
flours. 3 

Choice brands of first patent Manitobas 
are today quoted for delivery in mixed 
cars at Ontario country points, $12.90 bbl; 
seconds. $12.40; first clears, $12.20; blends, 
$12.20; 20 per cent winters, $11.50@12, in 
bags. Straight cars of winter flour, f.o.b. 
Toronto, in bags, $10.50@ 10.60, 


MILLFEED STEADY 


In soie quarters it is reported that mill- 
feed is in a little better demand, but this 
is not particularly noticeable here. Bran 
is worth today $31@32 ton; shorts, $38; 
middlines, $42; special Manitoba mid- 
dlings, $50; feed flour, $56@58,—per ton, 
in bags, lelivered Ontario points, in cars 
or mixed cars, Oat hulls, $24 ton, in bags. 


. CEREALS 
The o:!meal mills of Ontario are all 
busy, mi tly on old orders. Prices hold 


steady. Rolled oats, in mixed-car lots, 


$4.20@1..5 per bag of 90 Ibs, delivered 
country points; oatmeal, $4.70@4.80 per 
bag of 9 lbs. Gold dust corn meal, 98-Ib 


bags, & in car lots, $5.25 in small lots; 
fancy yellow corn meal, 98-lb bags, $4.50 in 
car lots, 54.75 in small lots. White corn 
flour, 98-1!) bags, $5.40 in car lots, $5.60 in 
small lois. Hominy grits, $5.40@5.60. 
Whole wheat flour, 98-Ib bags, $6.75. 


WINTER WHEAT 


Ontario millers report that local sup- 
Plies of wheat are drying up. Farmers are 
Supposed to have sold out their holdings at 
Tecent high prices. Since a week ago 


Prices have declined 16¢ bu for car lots, 


these being quoted now at $2.40@2.45 bu, 
f.o.b, point of shipment. Millers’ price to 
farmers for wagonloads is 15@20c bu 
under car lots. Manitoba wheat at Bay 
rts is quoted by local dealers at $2.45 
u, f.o.b. cars, a decline of 16c since a 
week ago. 
COARSE GRAINS 
Oats and corn are the only coarse grains 
that are moving in any quantity here, and 
the demand for these is light. For car lots 
of No. 3 Canadian western oats, on track 
at Bay ports, 781,c bu is asked; No. 3 yel- 
low corn, f.o.b. Toronto, $1.8114,; Ontario 
rye, f.o.b. cars, country points, $2.05. Othe 
grains are not obtainable. : 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


The Ontario crop situation is now quite 
satisfactory. The weather is too cool for 
rapid growth, and there is perhaps too 
much rain, but the grain crops are in 
condition and promise excellent yields. 
Harvesting will be later than usual, but 
this is no great consideration. 


NOTES 

The country millers of Ontario are ex- 
pecting some announcement soon as to the 
policy of the country with respect to grain 
and flour prices and distribution of the 
next crop. It would not surprise them if 
a standard grade of flour should be called 
for. Meantime, mills are being put into 
shape for a long and steady run as soon as 
new-crop wheat is available. 

There is no improvement in Ontario in 
the matter of farm labor. This is very 
searce and likely to remain so. Farmers 
will meet the need by exchanging what 
help they can command, and by assisting 
one another wherever this is possible. Some 
estimates place the amount of labor avail- 
able at not over one hired man to every 
second farm. Recruiting has been to a 
large extent discontinued in all country 
places in order not to further jeopardize 
the safety of the crops this year. It is ad- 
mitted that this may be more important 
work than soldiering in view of the de- 
mand for foodstuffs. 





MONTREAL 

MonrTreat, Que., June 30.—The feature 
of the flour market this week was a de- 
cline in prices of 50c per bbl for spring 
wheat grades, announced on Thursday. 
This was attributed to the continued weak- 
ness in cash wheat prices in Winnipeg, 
which have declined 19c within two weeks. 

There has been no improvement in the 
demand, and millers generally do not an- 
ticipate any until they are-in a position to 
offer new-crop flour. The market is dull, 
with first patents quoted at $13, seconds 
at $12.50, and strong clears at $12.30 bbl, 
in bags, and 30c more in wood, delivered 
to the trade. 

There was no change in winter wheat 
flour. As the movement is exceedingly 
light, quotations are more or less nominal, 
with 90 per cent patents at $12.50@12.80 
bbl, in wood, and $6@6.15 per bag, in 
broken lots, delivered to the trade. 

A much firmer feeling has prevailed for 
millfeed, owing to active inquiry from 
both American and Canadian buyers for 
supplies for future delivery, but the vol- 
ume of business was not large, as millers 
generally were not disposed to sell freely. 
Odd cars of bran for July delivery were 
sold at $30.50 ‘ton, and for August at 
$31.50, or $1.50 higher than last week. For 
immediate shipment bran is quoted at $32, 
shorts at $38, and middlings at $40@42 
ton, including , in mixed-car lots, de- 
livered to the trade. 

Rolled oats are strong, and prices have 
an upward tendency. demand from 
local and country buyers for package 
goods has been active, and a considerable 
trade was done in family-size packages at 
$4.80 per case, and regular sizes at $1.75, 





for immediate delivery. Bulk goods in 
broken lots are selling at $4.35@4.40 per 
bag of 90 lbs, delivered to the trade, A 
sale of 4,000 bags of 112 lbs was made for 
export account at $5 per bag. 

The grain market was dull. Oats have 
ruled_steady, with sales of odd cars of No. 
2 Canadian western at 791,c bu, ex-store. 

* ” 


It is estimated that exports of all kinds 
of grain from the port of Montreal for 
the months of May and June were between 
16,000,000 and 18,000,000 bus, with 80,000 
tons of flour. . 
Tuomas S. Barx. 


WESTERN CANADA 

Winnieec, Man., June 30.—Following 
the decline in wheat prices, millers this 
week have announced two reductions of 
50c bbl. The flour situation. throughout 
the West is unchanged. Little new busi- 
ness has been done, and local demand is 
very quiet. 

The big mills today are asking for top 
patents $12 bbl; seconds, $11.50; first 
clears, $10.60,—net, in 98-lb bags, deliv- 
ered to the retail trade in mixed-car lots 
to Manitoba points. ; 

The demand for shorts is good, while 
there is little inquiry for bran. Today’s 
net prices to Manitoba points, in 100-lb 
sacks, straight- or mixed-car lots, per ton: 
bran, $28; shorts, $33; special middlings, 
$44; red dog or feed flour, $49; oil cake, 





The export demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal shows no falling off. Today’s 
prices for rolled oats at country points, 
$3.50 per 80-lb bag, delivered; granulated 
oatmeal, $4.75 per 98-lb bag. 


THE GRAIN MARKETS 


Demand for cash wheat has been good. 
Government agents were the heaviest buy- 
ers, but millers and shippers were also in 
the market for grain. Prices declined 
steadily from day to day. 

Closing prices, in cents per ‘bushel, on 
each day of the week: 





Future 
Oct. 
June 197 
June 196 
June 194 
June 191% 
June 190% 
June 1% 


18 
All prices are on the basis of delivery in 
store at Fort William and Port Arthur, 


Cash oats have been in good demand at 
steady prices. On Saturday No. 2 Cana- 
dian western closed at 711%4c bu, Fort 
William. Cash barley closed at $1.25, and 
cash flaxseed at $2.64. . 


WESTERN CROPS 

Reports received during the week indi- 
cate that rain has been fairly general 
throughout the prairie provinces, but more 
is needed in many parts of Manitoba. 
Wheat is about two weeks later than last 
year, and warm weather is needed to force 
growth. The coarse grains are also back- 
ward, but recent rains have proved very 
beneficial. 


NEW GRAIN BOARD HOLDS MEETING 


Representatives of the Canadian milling 
industry were on Monday given an oppor- 
tunity of presenting their views before the 
Board of Grain Supervisors of Canada. 
Dr. Magill, chairman, explained that the 
aims of the board were to insure to the 
allied nations as much wheat as possible, 
to provide the consumer with bread as 
cheaply as it can be done, and to stimulate 
production, while protecting consumer as 
well as producer. 

The question of fixing prices for wheat 
and flour was discussed, and the represent- 
ative millers were apparently unanimous 
in the opinion that the facilities of the 
Grain Exchange be taken advantage of in 
handling the crops. 

It is understood that the board, which 





closed its western session this week, has 
under consideration a policy regarding 
both available and prospective supplies of 
wheat. 


NOTES 
Wheat inspected at Winnipeg for week 
ended June 28, 3,544 cars. 


Flour prices at Saskatoon, Sask., have 
declined 1 per bbl during the week. 
Stocks in store in country elevators west 
of Winnipeg: wheat, 7,293,000 bus; oats, 
2,458,000; barley, 364,000; flaxseed, 185,000. 
G. Rock. 





MARITIME PROVINCES 
Sr. Jonn, N. B., June 30.—The flour 
and feed market here remained steady 
this week, the only change being in feed 
flour, which dropped off 20c per 100 lbs. 
Quotations: Manitoba patent, $13.90; On- 
tario blended, $13.15, f.o.b., track St. John, 
in wood; Halifax, 5¢ bbl additional. 
Middlings are quoted at $40 ton, and 
bran at $34, f.o.b., track St. John, car 
lots; Halifax, 50c per ton additional. 
Rolled oats, $9.50; standard, $10.45. 
Feed flour, $2.95 per bag, $59 per ton. 
Oats, 86c per bu. 


Atrrep E. McGrntey. 





Exports for Week Ending June 23, 1917 
Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York. .3,465,059 109,674 228,380 272,691 
Boston .... 500,895 ..... 
Baltimore. . 
Newp. News 





Tots., wk.4,488,720 355,700 228,380 1,467,691 
Prev. wk...3,910,961 536,328 110,666 1,373,645 
U. K’gdom. 2,757,738 8,191 89,213 





Continent ..1,716,109 329,181 12,165 ...... 
8. and Ctl. 

Pg Se ee 2 |) Seer 
, A a rere a FT,98D cc ecice 
Other 

countries. 14,873 18,356 7,888 «cscs 

Totals ...4,488,720 355,700 328,380 ...... 





Summary of U. S. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 
June 23,1917 last year 
Wrens, ADRS cv cccceie 249,827,586 341,357,328 


PISGF, BOS oc cccccscs 12,071,111 15,537,972 
Totals as wheat, bus. 304,147,585 411,778,202 
CRP, WES S55. baciccie 48,970,076 29,371,163 
GO, CES ceweicavsce 102,828,142 107,672,958 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 
The attached tables show the flour output 
and foreign shipments and approximate con- 
sumption of wheat by mills of Minneapolis 
and Duluth; also by 65 “outside” mills with 
a daily capacity of 55,300 bbis, from Sept. 1, 
1916, to June 23, 1917, with comparisons, in 
bbis (000’s omitted): 
-—Output——, -—Exports—, 
1916-17 1915-16 1916-17 1915-16- 
Minneapolis ...14,145 16,955 1,052 1,430 
Duluth-Superior 905 1,203 59 81 
65 outside mills 8,148 10,147 139 209 


Totals...... 23,198 28,305 1,250 1,720 


The same mills consumed wheat in this 
period, in bus (000’s omitted), as follows: 


1916-17 1915-16 











Minneapolis ..... 63,652 76,298 
Duluth-Superior . 4,073 6,413 
65 outside mills ............ 36,666 45,661 

TOCMIS cccccvccccccccsevese 104,391 127,372 





The following figures cover the import 
and export trade of the United States for 
the 10 months ended April 30, 1917, in- 
cluding the five leading countries in each 
list, with the figures for the corresponding 


period of 1916: 

1917 1916 
Total exports ...$5,167,222,988 $3,393,993,292 
Exports to— 


United Kingdom. 1,707,641,122 1,191,311,550 


FYAnce ...--se++. 827,023,943 475,944,161 
Canada ......++. 602,209,543 368,126,764 
Ruasia .....-+-++ 375,316,342 139,981,942 
Ttaly ..cccscsceee 285,949,890 219,586,733 


Total imports ...$2,072,009,082 $1,722,899,115 
Imports from— 


United Kingdom. 244,446,774 245,194,118 
Canada ......... 236,829,775 165,224,688 
Cube oi cccrcesees 193,748,456 165,121,402 
Br. East Indies.. 172,056,402 133,083,467 
Japan .....eeeaee 166,991,135 116,986,207 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, JUNE 30 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


Leading Minneapolis brands, %& 
sacks or wood, per 196 lbs, less 
usual discounts for cash to re- 


tail merchants .........2000% $.....@138.00 
Spring patent, jute ...........- 12.25 @12.60 
Spring straights, jute .......... 11.40@11.85 
Spring clears, jute ........+6+. 10.25 @10.50 
Second clear, 140 Ibs, jute ...... 9.00@ 9.35 
Red dog, 140 Ibs, jute .......... 75@ 8.00 


City mills’ spring patents, jute.. 12.40@12.50 
WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 


Patent, southern, jute ......... $12.20@12.40 
Straight, southern, jute ........ 11.35 @11.65 
Clear, southern, jute ........... 10.00 @10.40 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
First patent, Kansas, jute ...... $12.25@12.50 
Patent, 95 per cent ......-s4065 11.10 @11.50 
Clear, Kansas, jute ............. 9.75 @10.25 
RYE FLOUR 
Rye flour, white, jute .......... $11.75 @12.00 
Rye flour, standard, jute ....... 11.00@11.35 


MILLFEED—Demand continues fairly ac- 
tive, but output is generally pretty well re- 
duced. Spring wheat bran is quoted at $30; 
middlings, $35.50; winter bran, $31; mid- 
dlings, $45; red dog, $49.50,—in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Supply and demand light. Prices 
practically nominal; No. 2 red about 25@30c 
over July; No. 2 hard, 28@35c over; new No. 
2 red or No, 2 hard, shipment by July 20, 
$2.05 bid; all July shipment, $2.01 bid; No. 1 
northern, nominally 50c over July; No. 2 
northern, 40@45c over; No. 4 northern, 
$2.07%. 

RYE—Offerings light. No. 2 old sold at 
$2.35@2.40, to arrive; a small bag lot, not 
graded, at $2.25. Sales of new are being 
made at $1.85, track Baltimore, shipment 
August and September. Cars of new sold 
early in week at $1.68% @1.70. 

CORN GOODS—tTrade slow, as consumers 
are well stocked up. Grits, $4.34; meal, 
$4.33, per 100 lbs. 

CORN—Industries buying moderately. 
Shippers short and filling sales for June ship- 
ment. Offerings not large, and prices ad- 
vanced to the highest on record. No. 2 mixed 
and No. 2 yellow, $1.75@1.76; No. 2 white, 
$1.75@1.76; No. 1 yellow, $1.76; No. 3 yellow, 
$1.75@1.75%; No. 3 mixed, $1.75; No. 4, 
$1.74% @1.74%; No. 6, $1.73@1.74; sample 
grade, $1.65@1.69. 

OATS—Exporters bought 400,000 bus, 36-Ib 
white clips, Saturday, at 10%c over July, 
track Baltimore. No. 3 white on track here 
70@70%ec. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 
ted): 

7-Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1 1916 191 1916 


917 917 
Flour, bbis..... 131 143 121 149 
Wheat, bus.... 318 446 426 382 
Corn, bus...... 1,880 1,329 1,042 1,397 
Oats, bus...... 1,998 1,541 1,873 2,227 
Rye, bus....... 29 46 29 87 
Barley, bus.... 196 415 77 * 124 





MILWAUKEE, JUNE 30 


FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car lots, per 
bbl, f.0.b. Milwaukee: 





Hard spring patent, wood...... $12.00@12.10 
Hard spring straight, wood..... 11.35 @11.60 
Fancy clear, jute .......... +» 10.20@10.25 
Rye flour, pure, wood........... 11.75 @12.00 


Rye flour, country blended, jute. 10.90@11.00 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 


100 Ibs, cotton, white......... eeees@ 4.43 
Kiln-dried granulated corn meal, 
100 lbs, cotton, yellow........ eee e@ 4.43 


MILLFEED—Higher, with standard bran 
$30; standard fine middlings, $36; rye feed, 
$36; flour middlings, $46; red dog, $49.75; 
old process oil meal, $46; hominy feed, $49, 
—all in 100-lb sacks. 

WHEAT—Declined 20@29c, with millers 
buying sparingly. Most of the buyers were 
out of the market, and offerings were car- 
ried over. Receipts for the week were light, 
29 cars. No. 1 northern, $2.40@2.64; No. 2, 
$2.25@2.54; No. 38, $1.80@2.40; No. 2 red, 
$2.25@2.45; No. 3 red, $2.10@2.35; No. 2 
hard, $2.30@2.42. 


No. 1 nor No. 2nor No. 3 nor 
Monday - 258@264 240@254 200@240 
Tuesday ... 250@258 235 @245 190@ 230 
Wednesday. 248@252 230@240 190@230 
Thursday... 244@250 230@240 190@225 
Friday . 240@245 225 @ 235 180@220 
Saturday .. 240@245 225 @235 180@220 


BARLEY—Declined 15@20c, with demand 
light from maltsters and brewers. Most of 
the buyers are holding off. Low-grades were 
unsalable at times, and considerable was 
carried over. Receipts for the week were 70 
cars. Medium, $1.35@1.53; No. 3, $1.33@ 
1.53; No. 4, $1.20@1.48; feed and rejected, 
$1.20@1.40. 

RYE—Declined 3@4c, with demand fair. 
Receipts were small, but six cars. Shippers 
were making bids for new for September 
shipment at $1.71. Old crop is closely mar- 
keted. No. 1, $2.41@2.44; No. 2, $2.39@ 
2.42%; No. 3, $2.34@2.40. 

CORN—Prices were 1@1%c higher. The 
demand was good at all times, and offerings 
were readily absorbed. Millers bought freely 


of white, while shippers took all grades. Re- 
ceipts for the week were 341 cars. No. 
yellow, $1.72%@1.74; No. 4 yellow, $1.72@ 
1.73%; No. 3 mixed, $1.72@1.73%; No. 3 
white, $1.72% @1.74. 

OATS—Prices were 1@1%c higher, with 
demand good from all sources. Receipts for 
the week were 238 cars. The local trade 
bought freely of choice heavy, while shippers 
took all grades. Tables were cleared each 
day. Standard, 68@71ic; No. 3 white, 674 
@70%c; No. 4 white, 67% @70c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -Shipments— 
1916 19 1916 


1917 17 
Flour, bbls... 22,880 63,160 8,312 24,210 
Wheat, bus.. 37,500 78,400 52,000 38,250 
Corn, bus.... 440,860 170,180 326,988 95,460 


Oats, bus.... 429,240 654,660 355,430 561,755 


Barley, bus.. 98,600 249,660 56,635 63,600 
Rye, bus..... 7,100 28,320 18,105 35,400 
Feed, tons... 160 1,920 2,540 2,680 





KANSAS CITY, JUNE 30 

FLOUR—Quotations on hard winter wheat 
flour, basis jute 140’s or cotton 98's, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, prompt shipment: 
Patent...$11.40@12.00 ist clear..$9.75@10.50 
Straight. 10.70@11.30 Low-gr. 8.25@ 9.00 

Federation differentials govern other pack- 
ages. 

For central states and ‘‘cotton sack” trade, 
mills quote $11.60@12.20 bbl for first patents, 
cotton 48’s, arrival draft. 

On round lots, interior mills quote $10.50 
@11 for 95 per cent or straight flour, f.o.b. 
Kansas City, jute, 

“Patent” usually means from 65 to 80 per 
cent; “straight,” 100 per cent; “straight 
patent,” 95 per cent, 

MILLFEED—tThere is a good general de- 
mand for all classes of millfeeds, with heavy 
feeds especially active. Bran is up about 
10c on spot, with $1.50 bid for July and 
August. Quotations, basis Kansas City, per 
100-1b sack: bran, $1.60; brown shorts, $2; 
gray, $2.25@2.30; white, $2.40@2.50; corn 
chop, $3.19@3.20. 

WHEAT—The cash demand was rather 
sluggish, with a marked recession in prices. 
Only a few mills were in the market, and 
they took just what they had to have. New 
wheat was offered in a very limited way, 
with the price rather unsettled, but appar- 
ently around $2.25@2.35, Kansas City. Cash 
prices: hard wheat, No. 2, fair to choice 
Turkey, $2.55@2.58; dark and ordinary, $2.43 
@2.55; No. 3, fair to choice Turkey, $2.48@ 
2.53; dark and ordinary, $2.33@2.46; No. 4, 
fair to choice Turkey, $2@2.40; .dark and 
ordinary, $2@2.40; soft wheat, No. 2, $2.15@ 
2.25; No. 3, $2.10@2.20; No. 4, $2@2.15. 

CORN—tThere was just a fair demand for 
the moderate offerings, with prices steady to 
fractionally lower. Cash prices: mixed corn, 
No. 2, $1.70@1.70%; No. 3, $1.69@1.70; white 
corn, No. 2, $1.71@1.71%; No. 3, $1.70%@ 
1.71 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -—-Shipments—, 
1917 19 1917 1916 
Wheat, bus.. 292,950 588,600 166,050 499,500 
Corn, bus.... 183,750 368,750 190,000 716,250 


Oats, bus.... 90,100 59,500 33,000 22,500 
ee eee 1,100 1,100 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 2,800 18,200 9,800 35,000 
Bran, tons... 180 500 1,260 3,600 
Hay, tons.... 6,936 3,276 1,448 876 
Flour, bbls... 2,750 4,500 20,500 59,500 





PHILADELPHIA, JUNE 30 
FLOUR—Receipts, 3,374 bbls and 7,183,129 
lbs in sacks. Quotations, 196 lbs in wood: 


Spring favorite brands ......... $12.00@12.40 
a AAP er eee 11.00@11.50 
PPI CBS -GIOSE .ccesccccsdeces 10.25 @10.75 
City mills— 

Choice and fancy patent...... 12.00@12.40 
Winter straight ...........666. 10.50@11.00 
Kansas patent ........seeeeees 11.00@11.50 
Kansas straight ............+-- 10.75 @11.25 
Kansas first clear .........+++. 10.25 @10.75 


MILLFEED—A better demand, and the 
market ruled firm and generally higher un- 
der light offerings. Quotations, per ton: 





Soft winter bran, 100-lb sacks. .$.....@35.00 
Western to arrive, in bulk...... 33.00@34.00 
Spring bran, 100-lb sacks— 

ES Fa 6 rbd Ge néG we ene tidd-deebe 33.50@34.00 

To arrive, lake-and-rail 33.00 @33.50 
White middlings, to arrive, 100- 

TD DOGED wivccerccecscecéesses 48.00@ 49.00 ° 


Standard middlings, to arrive, 

RESID. GROME vec ks ees areccive 38.00@39.00 
Red dog, to arrive, 140-lb sacks. 51.50@52.50 
Shorts, to arrive, 100-lb sacks... 38.00@39.00 
Mixed feed, to arrive, 100-lb sks 39.00@40.00 

WHEAT—In the absence of spot offerings 
the market was nominal and quotations are 
omitted. Receipts, 1,128,022 bus; exports, 1,- 
328,077; stock, 1,259,597. 

RYE—Supplies were small and the market 
ruled steady, but trade was quiet. Quota- 
tions: No. 2 western, in export elevator, $2.40 
@2.45 bu, 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet and easier. Quota- 
tions: $10.50@11.25 per 196 Ibs, either in 
wood or sacks. 

CORN—Supplies were small, and the mar- 
ket ruled firm and ic higher, with demand 
fair. Receipts, 77,064 bus; exports, 63,829; 
stock, 49,755. Closing prices, bu: 


CAR LOTS FOR LOCAL TRADE 


Western No. 3 yellow........ $1.81% @1.82% 
Western No. 4 yellow........ 1.79% @1.80% 
Western No. 5 yellow........ 1.77% @1.78% 


CORN PRODUCTS—Ruled firm under 
light offerings and in sympathy with the 


strength of raw material. Demand was only 
moderate. Quotations: 100-1b 

B Bbls sacks 
Kiln-dried- yellow meal.$8.50@8.60 $4.20@4.25 
Granulated yellow meal 8.70@8.80 4.25@4.35 
Granulated white meal. 9.20@9.30 4.50@4.60 
Yellow table meal ..... 8.50@8.60 4.20@4.25 


White table meal ..... 8.80@8.90 4.30@4.35 
White corn flour ...... 9.75@9.85 4.80@4.90 
Yellow corn flour ..... 9.50@9.60 4.75@4.80 
Pearl hominy ......... 9.15@9.25 4.50@4.60 
Hominy and grits, case 2.20@2.25 ....@.... 


OATS—Offerings were light, and prices ad- 
vanced %c, but there was little trading. 
Receipts, 301,272 bus; exports, 534,684; stock, 


498,157. Quotations: 

eB Err rr ree 74@74% 
Standard white ........... hae Ree T3@73% 
Be Oe WD. bas saaevsdade sans bes 72@72% 
Sew. WENO» cid 6 cea Mae Ede or 71@71% 


OATMEAL—Market quiet but firm under 
light offerings. Quotations: ground, per 200 
lbs, wood, $11.03; patent, cut, per 200 Ibs, 
wood, $11.03@12.56; rolled, steam and kiln- 
dried,. per 180 lbs, in wood, $9.80@10.05; 
pearl barley, in 100-lb sacks, $6.10@7.80. 





; ST. LOUIS, JUNE 30 
FLOUR — Following are nominal quota- 
tions, carload and round lots, f.o.b. St. Louis: 
HARD WINTER FLOUR 
Quotations per 196 lbs, in 140-lb jute bags: 


SG DIG 8. ics ives eweaweve $11.25 @11.75 
can. SER COREE ROL EON ET eee 10.75 @11.15 
 ..5 0 6c onckeniuneeseeke 9.30@10.00 
| os tone Si, . ee CECE EEE Oe 8.25@ 8.75 
SOW OES: cis cic c cavonesecciie 7.50@ 8.20 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
First patent, in cotton ......... $10.25@10.75 
Second patent, in cotton ....... 9.75 @10.00 
Extra fancy, in jute............ 9.25@ 9.50 
BOGOR GIORP oii ic vesevesccvce 8.00@ 8.50 
RP ENGEE.. 60060 0iskscwesbe nes 7.50@ 8.00 
PACIFIC COAST SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 
PROG BORAGE. ons 6-06.00 oneticn cee $10.40@10.60 
GUGOEES ceekecisececcceVseessts 9.50@ 9.75 
ee LETT ETT CUT T ETT Tee 9.20@ 9.50 
MILLFEED—Quotations in 100-lb bags, 


basis East St. Louis: for shipment, soft wheat 
bran, $1.60; hard wheat bran, $1.55; mid- 
dlings, $2:25@2.30. At mills to city trade: 
bran, $1.60; middlings, $2.30. 

WHEAT—Demand slow, with prices 1l5c 
lower on soft and 12c lower on hard. Re- 
ceipts, 125 cars, against 124. Closing prices: 
No, 2 red, $2.29; No. 3 red, $2.22%; No. 4 
red, $1.70; No. 2 hard, $2.41. 

CORN—Prices 3% @4%c higher, with de- 
mand good. Receipts, 207 cars, against 226. 
Closing prices: No. 2 corn, $1.74% @1.75%; 
No. 3 corn, $1.74@1.74%; No. 2 yellow, 
$1.75%; No. 3 yellow, $1.74%@1.75; No. 2 
white, $1.76; No. 3 white, $1.75, nominal. 

CORN GOODS—Quotations per bbl: city 
meal, $7.65, f.0.b., wood; grits, hominy and 
pearl meal, $8.15. 

OATS—Demand fair, with prices 2c high- 
er. Receipts, 252 cars, against 260. Closing 
prices: standard, 72c; No. 3 white, 71@72c; 
No, 4 white, 69% @70%c; No. 2 mixed, Tic; 
No. 3 mixed, 69%c. 

RYE—No. 2 rye nominal. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
7-Receipts—, -—Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbls... 49,450 85,040 81,210 92,710 
Wheat, bus.. 226,800 354,549 224,160 448,070 


Corn, bus.... 375,600 558,000 405,320 300,550 
Oats, bus.... 555,900 282,200 422,010 169,270 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 2,200 2,390 6,080 


Barley, bus.. 1,600 
STOCKS BY PRINCIPAL GRADES (BUS) 





June 30 June23 Julyi1 
1917 1917 1916 
No. 2 red wheat... 18 42 115,097 
No. 2 hard wheat.. 4,578 7,913 547,553 
No. 8B COPM 2 cc ccsee 16,523 15,478 54,858 
No. 2 white corn... ..... 14,451 25,388 
No. 2 yellow corn.. 2,210 4,288 22,851 
No. 2 oats ........ 24,829 24,264 6,945 
No. 2 white oats... ..... 102 oeee 
No. 3 white oats... 78,360 31,700 42,621 
Standard oats .... ..... 10,278 2,570 
NO. 2 FYE weccesees 700 700 2,600 
NEW YORK, JUNE 30 
FLOUR — Largely nominal. Quotations, 
car lots: Jute sacks Wood 
Spring -patent ....$11.95@12.20 $12.25@12.50 
Spring .first clears. 10.60@10.95 10.90@11.25 


6.25@ 9.00 
11.30@11.70 


Spring low-grades. erent, eee 
Winter patent .... 11.65 @12.00 
Winter straights.. 10.95@11.20 11.25@11.50 
Winter low-grades. 8.25@10.25 .....@..... 
Kansas straights.. 11.90@12.25 .....@..... 

Exports for the week: wheat, 3,263,000 
bus; corn, 83,000; oats, 798,000; flour, 119,315 
packages. 

WHEAT —No trades of importance here, 
and quotations largely nominal. Rumors of 
some relatively cheap offerings of Pennsyl- 
vania wheat, based on quotations around $2 
in the Southwest. Trade generally is await- 
ing developments of the government food 
control plan. Better crop advices have had 
decided sentimental influence, and the trade 
expects a rather bearish government report 
on July 9. 

CORN—Market very firm. Exporters have 
been buying small lots at a time, and might 
have taken more but for scarcity of offerings. 
Good crop news has had little influence on 
cash situation. Neutral governments are in 
an unfavorable position for the present as 
regards buying. Rumors of reselling for 
them are unfounded. Quotations: new No. 





2 yellow corn, $1.84, c.i.f; No. 3 yellow, ‘1,33 
c.i.f. Export corn, $1.85. : 
OATS—Demand fair. 
been continuous buyers, and premium: lave 


Export houses have 


hardened a little. Favorable crop avy jcos 
have tended to hold down the domesti. de. 
mand. Quotations: standards, 75% @i\%c. 
No, 2 white, 76@76%c; No. 3 white, 75q@ 
75%c; No. 4 white, 73@74c; ordinary « hjto 
clipped, 73@74%c; white clipped, 75@7... 

RYE FLOUR—Quiet. Dealers say ;; is 
hard to sell. Nominal quotations «ing; 
$11.25@12 per bbl. 

CORN MEAL—Firm. Offerings on spot 
are small. Cash corn markets are ng 
and further complaint is made of (i. iyo 
shipments from the West, due to r oad 
congestion. Crop news on corn has hy ex. 
cellent except for heat and drouth i) the 
Southwest. Quotations at the close: |:j|n- 
dried,. export, bbl, $8.50@8.60; fine y. \\oy 
100’s, $3.90@4.10; white, 100’s, $3.90« 4.10: 
coarse, 100’s, $3.90@4.10; hominy, bbi, s. 10: 
granulated yellow, $9.45 bbl; white g¢rany-. 
lated, $9.60 bbl; corn flour, 100’s, $4.60) 4.79. 

MILLFEED—Quiet. Buyers appear to have 
supplied themselves at the recent decline, 
Western reports are of a small mill o itput, 


and reduced receipts are expected. (Quota. 
tions for spring bran, per ton, in 1)0-\b 
sacks, to arrive, $33.50; standard midilings, 


100’s, $39; red dog, $53. City feed: bulk 
bran $33.40, 100-lb sacks $35; heavy fee, in 
bulk $37.40, 100-lb sacks $39; flour midd ngs, 
100’s, $53; red dog flour, $54, in bbls, 





BOSTON, JUNE 30 
FLOUR—Closing prices at wholesale: 





Per carload— Bbl, wood 
Spring, special short patent..... $12.20 12.50 
Spring, Minneapolis ............ oes 12.00 
Stee, - GOUMEED. co cvdccvicecéces 11.00 @ 12.00 
Spring first clear, in cotton..... 10.504 11.00 
Kansas patent, standards, sacks. 11.254 12.00 
eRe, DOORS 5 ws oe eweek be dees 11.50@12.00 
SEED MERE 660) we werdeonce 11.25 11,50 
Winter first clear .............. 11.00 @11.25 

MILLFEED—Demand quiet, with prices 
generally firmly held. Stocks are light, but 


the trade is purchasing for immediate needs 
and only buys near-by lots. Oat hulls quiet, 
Gluten feed, hominy feed and stock feed are 
dull but fairly steady. Cottonseed mea! and 
linseed meal dull, Quotations, mil! shipment, 
in 100-1b sacks, per ton: spring bran, $32.50 
@34; winter bran, $32.75@34; middiings, 
$37.50@39; mixed feed, $40.25@42.50 
dog, in 140-lb sacks, $53; oat hulls, regro 
$26; gluten feed, $44.73; hominy feed, $53.40; 
stock feed, $52; alfalfa meal, $28@34; cot- 
tonseed meal, $51.25; linseed meal, $49. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—Demand for oat- 
meal is quiet but the market is firmly held. 
A good demand for corn meal. Western 
shippers are holding firm, but local grinders 
are offering at 5@10c per bag under. Rye 
flour firmly held, with light offerings and 
demand, Graham flour quiet and lower. 
Quotations, mill shipment, in wood: rolled 
oatmeal, $9.60; cut and ground oatmeal, 
$11.04; granulated corn meal, $8.90; bolted, 
$8.85; feeding corn meal, in 100-Ib bags, 
$3.41@3.43; cracked corn, in 100-lb bags, 
$3.43@3.45; rye flour, in sacks, $12.20@12.75; 
rye meal, $10.25, in sacks; graham flour, 
$8.25 @12. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 








--Receipts— o—Stocl 
1917 1916 1917 1916 
Flour, bbis.. 30,272 |. AS esesee 
Wheat, bus. ..... 86,005 167,893 
Coen; DOG cci.ivres 7,000 8,920 660 
Oats, bus... 75,332 1,255,601 468,525 1,372. 606 
yO, OUR 6 ks” Ucaee 1,062 2,542 17,624 
Barley, bus. 1,708 Se 1 38 
Millfeed, tons. 63 Oe . 
Oatmeal, cases. a 
Oatméal, sacks. .. SEQ i... 
RECEIPTS DURING JUNE 
1917 1916 
a a ET eee 141,030 117,900 
Wheat, bus ........... 1,120,380 1,627,514 
Corn, DUS ........eeeee 15,792 15,930 
OCOtR, DUR cccccesccscc. 516,597 2,345,279 
Rye,- DUB 2. .cceescccees — ceeees 062 
Barley, bus ........... 10,313 2,307 
Millfeed, tons ......... 263 378 
Corn meal, bbis ....... 950 460 


080 


Oatmeal, cases ........ + 
1,600 


Oatmeal, sacks ........ 6,950 
Week’s exports: wheat, 112,000 bus: oats, 
907,461. Since Jan. 1: wheat, 5,416,917, «orn, 
1,059,444; oats, 5,630,576. 5 
Exports of flour during May, 1917, 2'5.324 
sacks of 140 Ibs; from Jan, 1, 1917, to June 
1, 1917, 950,359 sacks of 140 Ibs. 





BALTIMORE, JUNE 30 

FLOUR—Closing, car lots, 196 Ibs, 
Spring patent, special brands. . .$11.25% '1.50 
Spring patent ..........seeeeee 10.90i1 = 
Spring straight ..........-+++++ 10.40 @ 10.65 
Spring first clear ......++..+++> 9.100 9 - 
Spring second clear .........-+- 7.10 Ye 
Winter patent, special stencils... ob i os 


od: 


Winter patent .......sseeeeeees 0.75 a 
Winter straight .........+--6++5 10.20@1' nhs 
Winter first clear ........-++++> 9.80@ 10 = 
Hard winter patent .........+-> 12.20@1¢.0° 
Hard winter straight .......--- 11.70 a 1 -o 
Hard winter first clear ......--- at se G 4 9 


Rye flour, pure and blended.... 


MILLFEED—Higher but inactive. 
tions, in 100-Ib sacks, per ton: spring 


Quota- 
bran, 


$33@33.50; spring middlings, $38@39: soft 
winter bran, $34@35; soft winter middlings, 


$40@41. ii 
WHEAT—Declined 25c, with paovernt’ 
and demand moderate. Receipts, 48, 
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July 4, 1917 


exports, ig 442; stock, 1,129,556. Clos- 


el fed spot, $2.20; No. 2 red 


prices: No. 

, le rn spot, $2. 20. 

cORN—Advanced 1%c, with demand and 
movement good. Receipts, 407,685 bus; ex- 
ports, 114,4915 stock, 642,628. Closing prices: 
contract spot and June, $1.83; No. 3 track 
yellow. $1. Wt choice near-by yellow cob, 
pbl, $8.40@8. 

OATS—Up prey with movement and 


demand large. Receipts, 680,332 bus; ex- 
ports, 1,021,680; stock, 757,676. Closing 
prices: standard white, 76c; No. 3 white, 
75@7b ec. 


RYE—Steady but strong, with demand 
t but movement limited. Receipts, 41,- 
448 bus; exports, none; stock, 405,140. Clos- 
rice of No. 2 western for export, $2.35 





ing | 
@2 9.40, 
DULUTH, JUNE 30 
FLOUR—Mill quotations for.round or car 
lots, per 196 Ibs, f.0.b, Duluth: 
June 30 1916 
First patent, wood...$12.70@12.85 $5.70@5.80 
Second patent, wood 12.55@12.70 5.60@5.70 
Straight, WOOd ..++. 12.40@12.60 5.50@5.60 
First clear, Jute..... 10.50@11.20 4.55@4.75 
second clear, jute... 8.25@ 8.50 2.80@2.95 
Red dog, jute «+++. eeeee@ 4.75 2.60@2.70 
DURUM FLOUR—Quotations in car or 
round lots, per 140 Ibs, rey Duluth: 
e 30 
Med. semolina, jute.$11. too1L 95 $5. das. 75 
Patent, jute .s«eees 11.45@11.70 5.95 @6.05 


Cut-straight, jute... 10.70@10.95 4.45@4.55 
. : LOUR—Quotations in car or round 
ib cottons, f.o.b, mill, June 80, were: 
amily blend, $14.90; pure white, $15; pure 
dark, $13.50; dark blend, $13. 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR FLOUR OUTPUT 
By weeks ending on dates given: 
1917 bbls 1916 bbis 1915 bbls 
»30.19,505 July 1..19,330 July 38..14,625 
7,830 June 24.16,850 June 26.17,300 
; 5,786 June 17.12,045 June 19.28,735 
9.25,725 June 10.19,510 June 12.34,505 


Foreign flour shipments for weeks ended: 
1917 bbls 1916 bbis 1915 bbis 
June 30. July 1.. .... July 3.. 

Saue 26. 1,220 
















June 23. June 24. .... 
June 16. June 17. ° June ld. .... 
June 9. Junel0. .... Jumel2. .... 


WHEAT—Quiet, with limited trading and 
heavy, durum especially. Demand not broad 
enough to hold up market in face of selling 
pressure Consequently, prices decreased 
until the close. Closing quotations for July: 
spring 26c and durum 39c lower than June 
23. Traders were not disposed to make new 
commitments until the control legislation 
policy has been settled. New winter wheat 
being offered at a lower basis than old and 
this, with the slow demand and favorable 
crop outlook in the Northwest, had a bearish 
influence on prices, Country offerings and 
local receipts were unimportant. Shipping 
operations have decreased, Movement is 
practically at a standstill, owing to near ex- 
haustion of supplies. Some elevators are 
cleaned out, others nearly so. Today (June 
30) elevator holdings are down to 410,000 
bus, against 8,842,000 last year. 


CLOSING PRICES OF DURUM WHEAT 


Duluth closing prices of durum wheat, in 
cents per bushel, spot and July: 


--Spot durum—, 
No. No. 


June 23 ...cccesmen 227 + +06 @222 227 
June 2 
June 2 
June 27 
June 2 ooo wees 
Jane 29 ...cepumane 198 «++. @193 198 
June 30 ...cssusebe 


188 -+++@183 188 
July 1, 1916 ...e0ee 101% 97% @ 98% 100% 


Duluth closing prices of cash wheat, in 
cents: 
June No, 1 nor 
| SOO 49 





No. 2 nor No. 3 
244 


erase + Ceres? |?) errr. eeee 
1916 lit isbiG 108 % 98% @104% 


Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bushel: 
Oats Rye 
June No. 8 white No.2 
ee 220@225 
220@225 
218 @220 
218 @220 
218@220 
218 @220 
218@220 80@125 
36% @37% ...@ 95 61@ 73 
Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators 
June 30 (000’s omitted), in bushels: 
-——Domestic——, -——-Bonded—, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 





Barley 
80@135 
80@135 
80@130 
80@130 
80@125 
80@125 


July 1, 16. 


Corn ...... vee 27 : 

Oats sreeee 466 24 «160 "87 2 
Rye ....... 2 | 90 Re eA 
Barley .... 7 279 $8 38 28 ... 
laxseel .. 489 1,407 988 16 183 804 
DULUTIL WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
;,teceipts and shipments by weeks ended 
roa ‘June 30), at Duluth-Superior, in 

els 


10's omitted): 


W -—Receipts—, oe ogee) 
heat 1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 


Pring ‘ss. 76 861 27 158 5658 "281 
urum .... 62 $62 10 67 496 3 
Winter .... 1 69 4 363 
Western ... ... eae a eh 6 “Bi 
ogrotals -» 139 796 41 210 1,422 335 
ac ae ae | 
Se son 5 23 21 190 5 51 
pronded - 2 8 <t.: oae se 
me: Th 1 29 ee 10 ‘ 
rheny 34 117 96 85 3803 59 
onded 2 . 10 . 
Flaxseed .. 10 26 16 «6116 ‘ 
Bonded... 6. May, se'aBh aue’s ty 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June 30 
(000’s omitted), in bushels, and receipts by 
weeks ended Saturday: Receipts by 
7-Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1917 1916 1915 1917 1916 1915 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1 hard .... 9 169 ° ; eres 
1 northern. 37 1,960 “96 2) 101 14 
2 northern. 92 944 62 4 1265 54 
1 
6 


. 2 Sear Seu: aoe. ae 55 21 
Si Babee ea 6 ie 98... 17 2 
No-grade . ... 11 » ee eu 9 2 


Mixed gr... .«.. 4 eas aes ‘0% 2 
Sample gr. ... asa oes 5 1 eee 
Sp’l bin.... 353 1,532 218 *17 %112 *2 


Totals 491 4,999 488 ... 422 97 
Macaroni .. 18 3,713 21 26 152 7 
S’western.. 1 133 4 2 35 2 
Western ... ... S- see vee B. ses 
Mixed ..... «+. sos ae ae ee 18 

Totals 510 8,843 513 70 822 124 

*Canadian. 


FLAXSEED—tThe Board of Trade directors 
have removed the restrictions for trading in 


contracts for future delivery, but limited a - 


high price on July at $3.40 and September 
$3.30. This action, however, did not result 
in increased business that~-trade anticipated. 
As usual, buyers were hesitating and con- 
tinued to exercise the greatest caution. in 
making new commitments. The market, 
though irregular, was mostly lower, influ- 
enced by fine crop prospects, and the cer- 
tainty that the 1916 Canadian yield must 
have been underestimated. With demand 
narrow, offerings pressed, causing an espe- 
cially weak price list and increasing bearish 
sentiment. Present crushing needs do not 
seem to be important. Crushers apparently 
hold contracts that will carry them through 
for the rest of the crop. Receipts extremely 
light. Shipments for the week fair and, with 
all deductions, stocks in elevators are about 
327,000 bus. Prices closed on bottom, or 
slightly better. July and September showed 
most weakness, declining 27%c from the 
final figures of June 23 to only 9%c in Oc- 
tober, 





TOLEDO, JUNE 30 


FLOUR—Quotations, carload and round 
lots, f.0.b. Toledo, wood basis, bbl of 196 Ibs: 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR (IN COTTON) 


Patent, Toledo-made .........+eeeeeee $12.85 
SOFT WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
PACORE asic cicccccccccsccnssvcese $11.50@11.60 
DROS Sndpce cs cece vest csonsad 11.40@11.50 
CRARF 66 bids vedere ceseesecseccees 11.00@11.10 


MILLFEED—Car lots, in 100-lb sacks, per 
ton, f.o.b. Toledo: 





Winter wheat bran ..........eeeeeee $35.50 
Mimed feed .cccccceccccsccscccensces 40.00 
TENE. occas nerve scecccccceces 44.50 
Oil meal, in 100-Ib bags.............. 48.00 
Crushed flaxseed, 100-lb bag ......... 7.50 
Spring wheat mixed feed ............ 36.00 

WHEAT—Closing prices No. 2 red: 

Cash July Sept. 

Monday .......- *$2.53 $2.08 $1.88 
Tuesday 72.55 $2.07 1.86 
Wednesday 2.50 2.00 1.83 
Thursday 2.52 $1.98 1.81 
Friday .... ee : . 1,98 1.81 
Saturday ....... 2.00 1.83% 

*Bid. tNominal. a pAsked. 


Receipts last week 16 cars, 9 contract; 
year ago 54, 28 contract. 
CORN—Receipts last week 28 cars, 21 con- 
tract; year ago 38, 31 contract. . 
OATS—Receipts last week 13 cars, 6 con- 
tract; year ago 23, none contract. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 
1917 1916 1917 1916 

16,200 59,000 9,400 63,500 

29,400 45,600 3,400 61,000 
7,600 35,000 16,100 18,300 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 
Oats, bus.... 





BUFFALO, JUNE 30 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, wood, gg" 





pring 

, we Aer ee $11. voit 75 
Straight ....ccecvvcccccseveeves 11.00@11.25 
Firat clear ....cscscccccccccsvs 10.00 @10.50 
LOW-BTade ..ns ssc cesssecceees 5.25@ 5.75 
BVO, WO. DB cece ccc cswcsccvucess -@12,20 

: Sacked 
Spring bran, per tom ............ sees $83.00 
Standard middlings, per ton ........ - 88,00 
Flour middlings, per tom .......+s«++. 49.00 
Red dog flour, 140-lb sacks, ton ...... 52.00 
Hominy feed, white, per ton ......... 51.50 
Gluten feed, per tom .......ceeeeeeeee 42.60 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ..........+. 69.00 
Corn meal, table, per ton .. -. 865.00 
Cracked corn, per tom ........5-eseee 69.50 
Cottonseed meal, 38.6 per cent, ton... 48.50 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads .......... 48.00 
Rolled oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, wood.... 10.00 
Oat hulls, reground, tom ............. 23.00 


WHEAT—Some business done by millers 
reselling at $2.60 for No. 1 northern, spot, 
down to $2.45 asked at the close today. 
Trade quiet, as no mills of consequence are 
running. Winter wheat declined about 14c, 
with no demand. Quotations: No. 2 white, 
$2.43; No. 3 white, $2.38; No. 2 red, $2.43; 
No. 3 red, $2.40; No. 2 mixed, $2.41; No, 3 
mixed, $2.36,—on track, through billed. 


CORN—Prices higher than a week ago, 
the closing advance being about 7c. Corn 
is wanted here, and with light receipts the 
price has to be paid. Closing: No. 2 yellow, 
$1.82; No. 3 yellow, $1.81%; No. 4 yellow, 
$1.79%,—on track, through billed. 

OATS—Higher, but buyers would not fol- 
low the advance. Receipts were light, and 
the market closed 3%c higher than last 
week. Higher prices are expected. Closing: 
No. 2 white, 73%c; standard, 78c; No. 3 
white, 72%c; No. 4 white, 71%c,—on track, 
through billed. 

BARLEY—Maltsters were in the market 
today, believing the worst was over concern- 
ing prohibition, but the offerings were only 


a small lot, for which $1.50 was asked, c.i.f. 
Buffalo. 
RYE—No offerings and some inquiry. 





MINNEAPOLIS, JULY 3 

Quotations today by Minneapolis and out- 

side mills for flour in carload or round lots, 

f.o.b. Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, were within 
the following range: 

July 3 Year ago 

Stand. patent, wood .$11.50@12.50 $5.60@5.80 

Second patent, wood. 11.35@12.40 5.45@5.65 

10.75 \< 


Fancy clear, jute.... ..... ; 4.45@4.75 
First clear, jute..... 10.20@10.30 4.35@4.60 
Second clear, jute... 7.40@ 8.25 2.75@3.20 
Red dog, jute ...... seeee@ 4,90 2.60@2.65 


Mills are not making any quotations to 
Amsterdam or United Kingdom ports. 

Durum flour quotations f.o.b. Minneapolis 
today (July 3), in jute, were: 


Medium semolina .......+s++e+e5 $9.30@10.00 
sg,  MSEEETETTET TL LT ELT + 9.20@ 9.90 
COOP cece sccccncsccccsedecsvese 7.90@ 8.70 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The fiour output of Minneapolis mills for 
four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1917 1916 1916 1914 


Taly Tose senses 265,520 202,170 285,695 
June 30... 170,350 351,740 261,705 272,565 
June 23... 215,180 330,700 289,405 292,330 
June 16... 279,800 300,960 320,785 310,826 


Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 
1917 1916 1915 1914 


July Tore cevece 20,680 1,420 21,210 
June 30... 27,815 36,250 4,130 22,620 
June 23... 62,745 18,670 8,020 19,540 
June 16... 656,495 4,810 9,615 382,710 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 

The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 
Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports— 
ing mills ity 1917 1916 1917 1916 
May 65. 67 56,600 248,270 182,915 1,545 610 
May 12. 66 57,350 232,240 192,800 355 1,985 
May 19. 66 57,350 230,090 151,145 000 1,960 
May 26. 65 57,100 223,245 181,780 000 4,100 
June 2. 65 56,800 197,745 161,540 000 3,420 


* June 9. 66 57,600 204,810 182,450 205 1,110 


June 16. 64 55,600 154,320 194,985 520 3,465 
June 23. 64 54,250 176,430 192,375 615 3,925 
June 30. 56 47,450 145,145 182,010 356 3,215 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed to- 
day (July 3) for prompt shipment (14 days), 
per 2,000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 
July 3 Year ago 
BRAM os cccccnsccs $29.50@30.50 $16.75 @18.50 
Stand. middlings.. 38.50@39.00 18.00@20.00 
Flour middlings... 45.00@46.00 22.50@24.00 
R, dog, 140-lb jute 50.00@52.00 25.00@26.50 
The Boston basis of prices for millfeed is 
given below, per ton, in 100-lb sacks: 
July 3 Year ago 
- $34.75 @35.75 $21.75 @23.50 
Stand. middlings.. 43.75@44.25 23.00@25.00 
Flour middlings... 50.20@651.25 27.50@29.00 
R. dog, 140-lb scks 55.25@57.25 30.00@81.50 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minneapolis: 


Standard bran... 


Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibst........ $63.00 @63.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 60.00@60.50 
No, 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbst.... 59.00@60.00 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibst.... 


58.00@58.50 


Rye feed, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks. + @ 40.00 
Yellow corn meal, granulated*.. 8.40@ 8.50 
Corn meal, white® ..........+-. 8.50@ 8.60 
Rye flour, pure fancy patent*... 12.25@12.35 


Rye flour, pure medium straight* 11.90@12.00 


Rye flour, pure dark German*.. 11.30@11.40 
Whole wheat flour, bbi* ........ -@11.50 
Graham, standard, bbi* ........ ii. 50@11. 60 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood ......... 19.60@ 9.70 
Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00 @18.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton - 18.00@25.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 28.00@30.00 


Recleaned buckwheat screenings 30.00@35.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 19.00 @ 30.00 
Fine seed screenings, ton ...... 18.00 @ 25.00 
Oil cake, 2,000 Ibs ..........4.- 44. “> 00 


Oil meal, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sackst + @47.00 
*Per bbl in sacks. Where not otherwtes 
stated sacks are of 49 and 98 Ib cotton. 
+Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. {In sacks. {Nominal, 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mpls—7, -—Duluth— Bat ge on. 
1917 1916 1917 1916 1917 1916 

















June 27... 111 272 17. «151 on 7633 
June 28 ... 194 366 2 109 535 646 
June 29... 103 316 15 82 520 722 
June 30... 157 268 3 1382 421 *.. 
July 2 .... 286 *°. 16 8. (8 eve 
Duly B case “Fee Fc. See See 

Totals.... 851 1,222 47 475 1,878 2,001 


*Holiday. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN 


July 3.—Wheat prices at Minneapolis show 
a material decline for the week. Cash wheat, 
and the July option, dropped 14%c. The 
new crop future, however, held strong, de- 
clining only ic. 

Dulliness in cash wheat was responsible for 
the sharp decline. At no time during the 
week did millers show any more than lan- 
guid interest. Since they are not selling 
flour, they are not buying wheat. Conse- 
quently although receipts were light, they 
were more than sufficient to fill all require- 
ments and a good many cars were carried 
over from day to day unsold. On only one 
day was there any degree of activity; that 
was June 29. Then mill buyers bought fairly 
freely. Since then, however, demand has 
been light. 

Quotations are nominal. An average of 
the cash sales July 2 showed that No. 1 hard 
sold at 21% @23%c over July; No. 1 north- 
ern, 11% @17%c over; No, 2 northern, 1% @ 








41 


ous over; No. 3 northern, 18% @8%c under 
uly. 

Choice 53-lb wheat is held nominally at 
25@20c under July; 52-lb, 30@25c under; 
51-lb, 35@30c under; 50-lb, 45@40c under. 

Compared with Minneapolis prices on June 
26, at the close today (July 2) No. 1 northern 
wheat was 14%c lower; No. 2 northern, 9% 
@14%c lower; July, 14%c lower; September, 
lc lower. 

The appended table shows closing prices 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of cash 
No. 1 northern, No. 2 northern and No. 3 
northern wheat: : 


June a lnor No. 2 nor No. 3 
22... 26 @273 253 @263 233 @253 


9... 7 217 27 192 @217 

30... 222% @232% 217% @222% 187% @212% 
2... 228% @ 288% 228% @ 228% 192% @218 % 
5t.. io? iia% i0i% 107% 87% 104% 
Tt.. 180% @140% 127% @137% 122% @134% 
*Holiday. +1916. $1915. 


Average prices’ of cash wheat sales at 
Minneapolis for No. 4, sample grade and 
no-grade: 


June No.4 8.G. N.G. June No.4 8.G. N.G. 
27...188 166 ..... 30... 
-+-175% 160 180 2°, .870 °° 167% io. 
29...172 152% 170 Prev cisees beakers seas 
*July. tHoliday. 


Closing prices of July and September 
wheat: 


July Sept. July Sept. 
June 27...230 177% June 30...212% 172 
June 28...224 174 July 2....218% 179 
Sune BV... BAT. ATR Tuty 89. cwiicis cance 


*Holiday. 
DURUM WHEAT PRICES 


Daily closing prices of durum wheat in 
Minneapolis were: 
ague No. 1 No. ™ 3° aune No.1 No. or 3° 


3 “7 TeTiT wees Y 177 HH gabWbeve eeu 160 
BUA pr adhvecdeke 157 Biss vtcons tes us weenet 

*Average of closing prices. tJuly. tHoli- 
day. 


WEEK'S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 


Saturday were: July 1 

June 30 June 28 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 991,440 1,245,330 2,666,790 
Flour, bbis ...... 9,744 11,648 25,236 
Millstuff, tons ... 1,964 671 1,308 
OTe, TD ccnc ice 93,500 155,520 70,400 
OGM, BOB ccacces 175,150 183,520 1,225,620 
Barley, bus ..... 222,000 217,000 1,094,340 
SS. Far 38,000 46,000 55,800 
Flaxseed, bus 139,000 142,000 175,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: July 1 

June 30 June 23 1916 
Wheat, bus ..... 902,750 738,270 636,250 
Flour, bbis ...... 175,149 234,477 414,617 
Millstuff, tons ... 10,053 13,792 16,316 
OOM BED. cvcece 68,200 105,090 73,600 
re 1,712,680 1,372,700 1,315,870 
Barley, bus ..... 239,700 267,900 1,051,250 
Pe 45,360 56,580 44,460 
Flaxseed, bus ... 9,360 1,000 1,260 


RECEIPTS BY GRADB 


At Minneapolis for the week ending Satur- 
day, the receipts of wheat by cars were as 
follows, with comparisons: July 1 July 3 

June 30 June 23 1916 1915 

















No, 1 hard ..... 7 10 103 eee 
No. 1 northern... 88 96 725 110 
No. 2 northern... 90 79 540 133 
tn Ee 119 181 212 148 
SE eee 329 381 107 75 
Rejected ndicaeeky Se oe 33 10 
No-grade ....... 46 14 57 8 
Sample grade... 211 216 20 7 

Totals, spring. 890 977 1,797 491 
Hard winter ... 80 69 155 496 
Macaroni ....... 139 150 86 28 
rere 123 133 107 66 
Western ........ 37 25 5 4 

Totals ..cesss 1,269 1,354 2,150 1,085 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
mere on dates given, in bushels (000’s omit. 











ted): July 1 = 3 
: June 30 June 23 1916 915 

No. 1 hard ..... 131 159 491 
No. 1 northern... 334 378 2,525 1,125 
No. 2 northern.. 158 206 1,959 709 
Other grades... .1,689 1,979 3,393 921 
Totals ....... 2,312 2,723 8,368 2,755 
oe MOES Vet eves 8,291 SS) Sareree evese 
mA ROOM sWaes od REDOn -REOEE <. coeds . shvee 
BD ERS ceccces 6,321 GOSS. ctcee *-cesse 


COARSE GRAIN PRICES 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 

June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
26. 165 @166 64% @65% 225 @ 228 88@132 
27. 167% @168% 65% @66% 223@225 88@130 
28. 167% @168% 67% @68% 221@223 88@125 
29. 169 @170 67 @67% 220@222 88@125 
Seay 169% @170% 68 @68% 220@222 93@127 


2.. "169% @170% 69 @69% 218@220 95@129 
i ad 77% 36% @37% 94@ 95 65@ 73 


COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 


July1 July 3 =, 4 


June 30 June 23 1916 1915 14 
Corn ... 5 2 4 54 "1 
Oats .. ere 2,183 665 134 197 
Barley. . 242 303 146 84 327 
BVO..c2s 21 34 29 8 3 
Plansced, 166 142 51 55 241 











OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
as quoted in Minneapolis, Tuesday, were as 
follows, in cents per 100 lbs: 





cr From \ 
Phila- 
New Bos- Balti- del- 
To— York ton more phia 
Aberdeen 10.600 1BB.00 2.2.0 cece cece 
Brigtel . 2 cc ccecce BRC... ccc cece cove 
Cardim® ..icccess o BAUGe  acee .cs00” cess 
Christiania ...... 225.00 .... cose esee 
Dundee ......6+.% 115.00 ous eecs eeee 
Glasgow dotesse sees - 110.00 
MEME  etdccoscccen BANOO. cene...coce sean 
EOTER ccccsocces ome. weest coco "'ahes 
Liverpool ......-. 110.00 110.00 110.00 110.00 
London ......++ - 110.00 .... 110.00 110.00 


St. John’s, N. FF... 90.00 ..c2 cvee cose 

Rate from Newport News to Liverpool, 
$1.10; London, $1.10. 

The rates quoted on sacked flour are sub- 
ject to confirmation with respect to the 
quantity, period of shipment and/or specific 
steamer or sailing date. All contracts and 
all shipments are subject strictly to the ex- 
press stipulations of the ‘War Clause” adopt- 
ed by the respective steamship services. 


LAKE-AND-RAIL RATES 


Lake-and-rail rates on flour and feed for 
1917 season, in cents per 100 lbs, from Min- 
neapolis and Minnesota Transfer, are: 


Albany ......... 23.1 Philadelphia .... 21.8 
Baltimore ...... 20.8 Philadelphia® ... 21.0 
Baltimore* ..... 20.0 Philadelphiat ... 21.0 
Baltimoret ..... 20.0 Pittston ........ 21.8 
Binghamton .... 20.8 Portland ........ 25.8 
Boston ......... 25.8 Portland*® ....... 22.0 
Boston*® ........ 22.0 Punxsutawney .. 20.8 
Boston? ........ 23.0 Quebec.......... 22.0 
Buffalo ......... 17.0 Richfield Springs 23.1 
Corning ......,. 20.8 Rochester ...... - 20.8 
Bimira ......... 20.8 Rockland ..... +. 26.8 
TESS co vccece «e+e. 17.0 Schenectady .... 23.1 
Hornell ......... 20.8 Scranton ........ 21.8 
Ithaca ...... +--+. 20.8 Stanstead ....... 26.8 
Montreal*® ...... 21.0 Syracuse ....... 20.8 
Mount Morris.... 20.8 Troy ........+++. 23.1 
New York ...... 23.8 Utica ........5.+ 22.1 
New York® ..... 22.0 Wayland ..... +. 20.8 
New Yorkt ..... 23.0 Chicago (local).. 10.0 
Ogdensburg ..... 26.8 Wilkes-Barre ... 21.8 

Rates from Duluth are 6c less. 

*Applies on flour for export only.  fAll- 


rail. tExport shipment of grain products 
(except flour), including bran, oil cake, malt 
sprouts, etc. 





Export lake-and-rail rates on flour from 
Minneapolis in cents per 100 Ibs: 
Through -——-Proportionals to——, 


To— rate Duluth* East** Chgoft Eastt 
Boston ... 22.0 5 17.0 7.5 14.5 
New York. 22.0 5 17.0 7.6 14.5 
Philadelp’a 21.0 5 16.0 7.6 13.5 
Baltimore. 20.0 5 15.0 7.6 12.5 
Portiand.. 22.0 5 17.0 7.6 14.5 
Montreal.. 21.0 5 16.0 7.6 13.5 


Bran, oil cake, malt sprouts and other 
grain products are ic higher via New York, 
Boston and Portland, making the proportion 
to Duluth 6.1c; eastern roads take the re- 
mainder. 

*Minneapolis to Duluth. **From Duluth 
east. tMinneapolis to Chicago. {From Chi- 
cago east. 


DETROIT AND TOLEDO 
Rates on flour, in cents per 100 Ibs, from 
Detroit, Toledo and Sandusky to points 
named: Reship- 
Ex-lake Reship- ping 
Ex-lake export ping export 
F 12 12 














New York ...... 14 14 

Boston .......+. 16 12 16 12 
Philadelphia .... 12.5 11 12 11 
Baltimore . 11.5 10.5 11 10 
Richmond . ++ 11.6 10.6 11 10 
Norfolk ........ 11.6 10.5 11 10 
Washington, D.C. 11. oe 11 10 
Cumberland, Md., 

Meyersdale, 

Pa., Piedmont, 

W VG. ossccse Al oe 10.5 ee 
Albany ......... 13.6 ee 13.6 ee 
Wes as cccccscce 19 ee 12 oe 
Syracuse ....... 11.5 oe 11 os 
Rochester ...... 11 ee 11 ee 


TRANSIT RATES ON WHEAT 

A rate of 50c per 100 Ibs is in effect on 
wheat from interior eastern Washington, 
Idaho and Oregon points to Chicago, milling- 
in-transit privileges at Minneapolis, with no 
penalty. Transit rates from other points 
from which local mills can draw wheat are, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 





To ‘ 
Minneapolis Chicago 
Gallatin Valley, Mont...... 30 37% 


Miles City, Mont. .......... 23% 31 

Billings, Mont. ..........-- 28 35% 
Townsend, Mont, ......- «- $1 38% 
Glendive, Mont. .......+..-+. 21 28% 
Helena, Mont. ......++-++ - 83 39% 
Omaha, Neb. .......++.+++. Il 18% 
Kansas City, Mo. ......-. | 19% 


WHEAT RATES FROM CANADA 
Following are rates in cents per 100 Ibs 
made on wheat by the Canadian Pacific in 
conjunction with the Great Northern and 
Soo roads, from points in western Canada to 
Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer: 


From— From— 





Brandon .......-. 13 Portage la Prairie 12 
Moose Jaw ...... 18 Broadview ....... 16 
Medicine Hat Swift Current .... 20 
Calgary ..... Saskatoon ..... o. 22 
Edmonton ...... Outlook ...... coos 83 
Winnipeg .. ROOD oc'ivus cos ed 15 
Rapid City .. Oe See 26 
Lethbridge .. Red Deer ........ 26 
Coronation .. 

Oats and barley take the same rate as 


wheat, while flaxseed is ic higher. 


a 
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CHICAGO . 
Rates on flour for domestic shipment, all- 
rail, from Chicago to points named, in cents 
per 100 Ibs, are shown herewith: 





Baltimore TON .oeseceee 19.6 
Rochester - 14.6 Philadelphia 

Troy ..... 14.5 Pittsburgh . 

Syracuse .. - 14.5 Albany ...... 

New York ...... 17.6 


ST. LOUIS 

Domestic rates, all-rail, on flour in sacks, 
in cents per 100 Ibs: 
New York ..... 20.50 Baltimore ..... 17.50 
Boston ......... 22.60 Washington .... 17.50 
Philadelphia ... 18.50 Detroit ........ 10.90 
Buffalo .......+. 14.00 Newport News.. 17.50 
AIBEDS océdcves 19.80 Richmond, Va.. 17.50 
Syracuse ....... 17.50 Rochester ...... 17.50 
Va. com, points. 17.50 Cleveland ...... 11.90 
Scranton ....... 560 Indianapolis ... 8.30 


COOPERS’ CHIPS 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by two Minne- 
apolis shops as follows: heading, 1 car; 
patent coiled hoops, 1; heading, 1; total 
cars, 3. 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
22,010 barrels for the week ending Satur- 
day represented the consumption approxi- 
mately of 91,000 patent hoops and 39,100 
wire hoops. 


The sales and make of flour barrels by 
three Minneapolis shops for the week ending 
on the dates given below were: 





———————_Sales——__, 
1917 1916 1916 1914 1917 
June 30.%22,315 18,205 7,735 23,300 22,665 
June 23. 7,920 14,525 12,045 20,285 14,996 
June 16. 11,630 11,655 15,625 23,445 16,705 
June 9.. 9,180 11,880 15,820 26,625 
June 2.. 15,215 12,006 11,015 30,205 17,560 
May 26.. 20,800 4,925 6,075 15,480 18,396 
*These figures include 610 half-barrels, 
two half-barrels being counted as one barrel. 
Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
— Prompt shipment f.o.b. cars, Minne- 
apolis: 


















Michigan elm staves, M........ $10.25 @10.75 
Gum staves, M .......+.. ° 9.50@10.00 
Basswood heading, set .. ° 8% @ 9%e 
Birch heading, 17%-inch, set. 8% @ 9c 

Patent hoops, 6 ft., M.......... 11.00@11.50 
Patent hoops, 5% ft., M. + 10.560@10.75 
Birch staves, M ........ + 9.25@ 9.75 
Beech staves, M ....... 9.25@ 9.75 
Hickory hoops, M ...... 6.00@ 6.50 
Head linings, carload, M ...... -30@ .40 
Head linings, small lots, M..... -40@ .60 


Special reports to The Northwestern Miller 
from northwestern shops outside of Minne- 
apolis as to the use of flour barrels, show: 

No. e—Barrels—, No. 1917 
shops sold made shops sold 
June 30... 3 1,460 1,175 3 


June 23... 4 1,605 1,920 4 1,806 
June 16... 4 2,055 2,730 5 4,640 
June 9.... 3 2,355 1,795 5 2,865 
June 2.... 4 3,320 3,340 6 3,845 


Following are the points reporting: Fari- 
bault, Red Wing and Shakopee. 





Northwestern Mill Reports 


Grand Forks, N..D: North Dakota out- 
look just fair. Considerable showers in 
many sections of state, but no general rain 
for several weeks. Wheat headed out, but 
very short. With fair weather conditions 
from now on, expect just fair crop. 

Cavalier (N. D.) Milling Co: Good 
rains, but too late to repair damage en- 
tirely. Crop heading short. Small head. 
Expect light yield, probably 8 to 10 bus. 

Grafton (N. D.) Roller Mills Co: 
Wheat crop looks very good. Weather 
recently very favorable. 

Medina (N. D.) Milling Co: No impor- 
tant changes in crop prospects last week. 
Flax not looking well. 

Anamoose (N. D.) Roller Mills: Crops 
going back every day. Very high winds; 
hot weather. Unfavorable outlook. 

Towner (N. D.) Flour Mills: Crop con- 
ditions very poor. Two days of hot winds. 
Many wheatfields will not be cut, as it is 
five to six inches high and starting to head. 
Leaves all dead; stooling practically all 
dead. Little shower June 30. 

Harvey (N. D.) Milling Co: Dry weath- 
er reduced prospects. With favorable 
weather, expect not over 75 per cent of 
crop. Crops here better than west and 
no 


Fargo (N. D.) Mill Co: Crop badly 
spotted. Fully half early wheat has short 
straw. Late grain looks better. With 
good wheat weather from now on, expect 
not more than average crop. 

Equity Milling & Power Co., Mott, N. 
D: Hot winds and drouth last week dam- 
aged crops at least 50 per cent. Outlook 
not very encouraging. 

M. Cussons, Cooperstown, N. D: Wheat 
looks fine; barley short and thin; oats 
fair; flax 100 per cent. Good shower last 
week. 

Minot (N. D.) Flour’ Mill Co: Wheat 
hardly held its own last week. No rain. 
One day of warm southwestern winds. _ 

Dickinson, N. D: Crops in fair condi- 
tion; need moisture. Some early wheat 


about to heading point, but not enough 
moisture to carry it through. Very hot 
winds last week took most of surface 
moisture. 

Drake (N. D.) Milling & Grain Co: 
With continued drouth, crop practically 
gone. With rain by July 4, some late grain 
would make small yield. Wheat heading 
and 6 to 8 inches high; no moisture in 
ground. Rye thin and turning white; con- 
siderably blighted; perhaps not pay to cut. 

George P. Sexauer & Son, Brcskings, 
S. D: All small grains continue to promise 
bumper crop. No red rust. 

J. C. Bassett, president Aberdeen (S. 
D.) National po Good rains last seven 
days. Wheat improved. Stand rather 
short. All somewhat late. Expect mod- 
erate yield. 

Webster (S. D.) Mill Co: Weather last 
week very seasonable. Local showers 
furnished sufficient moisture. Nights 
pretty cold for corn. 

Henry Neill, Aberdeen, S. D: Very 
beneficial rains fell last week and practi- 
cally assured fair crop. Crops somewhat 
late, but soil in good condition for some 
time. Expectations now at a higher de- 


ree. 
’ Britton (S. D.) Milling Co: Crop looks 
good. Corn gained nicely last week. 

W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn: 
All small grains fine. Corn showed great 
improvement last few days. 

Crookston (Minn.) Milling Co: Growing 
crop in excellent condition. Had several 
good rains. With seasonable weather, ex- 
pect large crop. . 

Cannon Valley Milling Co., Cannon 
Falls, Minn: No change in crop conditions. 
Small grain looks fine. Plenty of moisture 
and warmth. 

Erskine (Minn.) Milling Co: Consider- 
able change for the better in wheat crop 
in last 10 days. Expect at least two- 
thirds crop. 

Blaisdell Milling Co., Detroit, Minn: 
Wheat improving, but expect short crop. 

L. G. Campbell Milling Co., Blooming 
Prairie, Minn: Small grain very heavy and 
cannot stand much more rain. With warm, 
dry weather from now on, prospects never 
better. Corn very backward. Needs dry 
weather. 


VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON REPORT 


The Van Dusen Harrington Co., Minne- 
apolis: Many conflicting reports reccived 
the past week from North Dakota, but 
small grain in the northwestern quarter 
has undoubtedly been damaged to a con- 
siderable extent, owing to backward 
weather, lack of moisture and heavy frost. 
During the week, good rains in this terri- 
tory have been of great benefit and will 
improve conditions. Prospects are good 
in other sections, except a few localities 
which have not had sufficient rain. The 
general complaint is that wheat is head- 
ing from six to eight inches high and that 
late-sown grain is backward. As pre- 
viously reported, rye will probably make 
half a crop, but flax is generally in excel- 
lent shape. 

The condition in South Dakota of all 
small grain, a winter rye, is very 
good, and while the straw will be short, 
outlook for an average yield is promising. 
Plenty of moisture to carry the crop for 
some time, except west of the Missouri 
River. Corn has made good growth the 
past week, but is late and needs plenty of 
warm, forcing weather from now on to 
mature. 

Conditions in Minnesota are very simi- 
lar to South Dakota, and some localities 
which needed moisture have had fine rains 
the past week, especially in the northern 
half. Winter rye in very good condition 
in some sections, but the crop as a whole 
will be light. Corn is backward as in 
South Dakota. 

The great need throughout the North- 
west is warm summer weather. This, 
combined with occasional rains, especially 
in North Dakota, would improve condi- 
tions wonderfully. 


Northwestern Wheat Crop 

The attached table shows the Department 
of Agriculture’s final estimate of the wheat 
crop in the Northwest by years, in millions 
of bushels: 
*'17 '16 "15 °14 °13 °12 °11 °10 ’09 °08 
. 59 28 71 438 68 67 44 64 94 69 
- 838 39152 82 79143 78 39 91 68 
S. Dak.. 41 25 64 32 34 52 15 47 48 38 

Totals 183 92 288 157 181 262 132 150 233 175 
Montana 4 9 12: 8 4 

*Spring wheat estimates based on condi- 
tion June 1. 

Of the above, in 1916 Minnesota raised 
910,000 and South Dakota 2,775,000 bus win- 
ter wheat. 
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FREIGHT INCREASE DENIED 


Fifteen Per Cent Advance Not to Go into 
Effect—Commission Finds Sweeping 
I U 





7 

Wasmineoton, D. C., June 30.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on F riday 
evening announced its decision on the ap- 
plication of the railroads of the country 
for an increase of 15 per cent in freicht 
rates. The decision was an adverse one 
and suspends the operation of the pro- 
posed new schedules until Oct. 28, 19) 7. 

While the decision was at first regarded 
as a flat refusal of the application of jhe 
carriers for relief, a careful analysis of 
the report shows that railroads in the off- 
cial classification territory—the eastern 
roads—practically gain the right to in- 
crease their class rates from 8 to 10 per 
cent, 

Briefly stated, the orders of the Com- 
mission are that the operation of the scljeq- 
ules be suspended until Oct. 28, 1917, in 
the following particulars: 

First, all schedules naming inere:seq 
rates within the western district. 

Second, all schedules, excepting only 
those applying to bituminous coal, coke 
and iron ore, naming increased rates with- 
in the southern district. 

Third, all schedules, excepting only 
those applying to bituminous coal, coke 
and iron ore, naming increased rates in the 
eastern district. 

Fourth, all schedules naming increased 
rates applying inter-territorially between 
the said districts, excepting only those ap- 
plying to coal, ete. 

In its decision the Commission says: 
“Only a most urgent and extraordinary 


situation would justify permitting tariffs 
carrying a large percentage of increase to 
become effective. The record does not dis- 
close the existence of the situation requir- 


ing such heroic remedy. 

“We thoroughly appreciate the services 
which the railroads are performing and 
the unusual efforts they are making to 
secure a maximum of efficiency. But this 
record does not convince us that the sus- 
pending or refusing to suspend the pro- 
posed rates, or the granting or the refusing 
to grant increased rates, will facilitate the 
successful prosecution of the war.” 

On account of the death of Commis- 
sioner Clements, there were only six mem- 
bers of the Commission to make the deci- 
sion, which was rendered by a four to two 
vote. Commissioners Clark, Harlan, Hall 
and Daniels rendered the decision, with 
Commissioner McChord dissenting and 
Commissioner Meyer partly dissenting. 
Commissioner McChord dissented squarely 
on the ground that the carriers require 
compensation for the increased cost of 
transportation resulting from the passage 
of the Adamson eight-hour law, and urged 
that the whole matter should be taken to 
Congress for action. 

Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of July, September and cash 
wheat at points named, on each day of the 
week, per bushel, were: 

JULY WHEAT 
Tues Wed ThursFri Sat Mon 
26 27 28 29 30 2 
pera 2383 230 2234 217 212% 218% 
Duluth ...244 287 235 229 223 §.-.- 
Chicago ..209 205 201 201 202 201 
St. Louis..203 199 199 199 200 200 
Kans, City.208 208 204 205 205 204 
SEPTEMBER WHEAT 
Mpls. ..... 180 177% 174 171% 172 179) 
Chicago ..184 183 181% 181% 182 154% 
St. Louis..183 178 182 180 181 182) 
Kans. City.191 -184 184 184 182 156% 
Winnip’gt 196 194 191% 190% 188% §.--- 


CASH WHEAT 


Mpls.*¢ ...248 245 239 232 227 
Duluth*¢ .244 237 235 229 223 
Chicago*t 259% 264% 250 251% 251 





2 hard ..f.....247% 9.... 244% 241 ; 

2 red ...245 246 240 f.... 229 28 
Kans. Cityt— ad 

2 hard ..252% 257% 246% 246% ... 250% 

2 red ...234 218% 220 220 ..... 220% 
Milw’kee*t.252% 251% 247 242% 235 230 


Winnip’g* 243 238 230 226 215 
*No. 1 northern, tAverage of closing | 
tOctober. {No quotations. §Holiday. 


ices, 





United States Oats Crop 

Final estimates of the oats crop of the 
United States by Department of Agriculture 
by years (000’s omitted): 
Year— Bus Year— Bus Year— = 
1917.*1,381,000 1911.. 922,298 1905.. bea 
1916..1,251,992 1910..1,186,341 1904.. 591.00) 
1915. . 1,549,030 1909, .1,007,129 1903.. 7S'.00) 
1914..1,141,060 1908.. 807,156 1902.. ore 
1913..1,121,768 1907.. 754,443 1901.. ‘: 100 
1912..1,418,337 1906.. 964,906 1900.. 809, 


*Based on condition June 1. 
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July 4, 1917 
MR. HOOVER AND THE MILLERS 


(Continued from page 30.) 
one hundred million bushels per annum; 
of six cents per day-per capita in con- 
sumption or waste, we shall have saved 
two billion dollars per annum available 
to the support of the government.” 

“No food administration can be perfect. 
No group of men can within two months, 
which is all that we may be allowed for 
organization, fail to make mistakes, or 
succeed in every device. No one will un- 
dertake this office who has hopes of re- 
taining the esteem and favor of his coun- 
try. Any food administration must be 
based upon self-sacrifice of somebody, 
somewhere; and while the vast majority 
of our people will accept it willingly and 
with pride as a contribution that they 
have made in the national cause, yet there 
will be a minority whose complaints will 
sound much larger above the satisfaction 
of the inarticulate masses of the country. 
We have no hopes of complete success, 
but we have hope that we shall succeed so 
far as to enable this country and our 
allies to remain constant in this war in 
the security of the food supply and the 
maintenance of a reasonable level of 
prices upon which we can develop the 
best of our national efficiency. The many 
thousands of men throughout the country 
who have volunteered their services with- 
out payment and without reward to this 
service is proof to me of the correctness 
of my view that this administration could 
be carried out by volunteers, and that in 
volunteers we can obtain a level of intelli- 
gence and experience totally unobtain- 
able in any other form of service; that we 
shall have demonstrated that democracy 
can rise and solve its emergencies in its 
own defense, and that when the war is 
finished this volunteer army will have 
ceased its services and we will have left 
no imprint on the commercial circuit of 
this country which can not be removed 
overnight.” : 

Mr. Hoover’s statement was written, so 
there can be no mistake as to what he 
actually said. At its conclusion he was 
subjected by Senator Reed to a long ex- 
amination, conducted in the style affected 
by criminal lawyers of the cheaper grade, 
which he met calmly and with patience. 
Out of the official report of this, largely. 
irrelevant, the following extracts bear 
upon milling: 

Senator Reep: “Mr. Hoover, you stat- 
ed in your manuscript, from which you 
spoke in the early part of your testimony: 
‘If we assume that the farmer last year 
received an average, at the highest, one 
dollar and sixty cents per bushel for his 
wheat, then with addition of the normal 
manufacturing cost, righteous profits of 
distribution, the price of flour should not, 
throughout the country in the larger con- 
suming centers, have exceeded nine dol- 
lars per barrel, and yet the price of flour 
in a great many centers is fifteen dollars 
per barrel throughout the country, and 


probably averages over fourteen dollars. 
Some one is taking five dollars per barrel 
on ten million barrels per month which is 


marketed in this country.’ 

“Mr. Hoover, do you mean to say by 
this statement that throughout the year 
the price of flour has been five dollars 
higher than the price it should have been 
based upon the price of wheat that the 
farmer receives?” 

Mr. Hoover: “No; it is five dollars 
higher now than it should have been. The 
price of flour has been gradually ascend- 
ing from its normal, which was in a prop- 
er relation. For the first three months of 
the year it bore a close relation to the 
price the farmer received. Since the 
farmer marketed his crop it has been 
gradually ascending until it has reached 
the present price.” 

Srnator Reep: “You say the middle- 
man got the benefit. Are you prepared 
to tell this committee that the middle- 
men, so called, have not in the regular 


course of business purchased the farmers’ 
Wheat, soid it to the miller, sent it on to 
the ultimate consumer this last year just 
as has been done in ordinary years?” 


Mr. Hoover: “There is no doubt that 
the distribution did so work generally, 
but, on the other hand, with the speed 
ing price, everybody took advantage of it. 

do not assume that there was any one 
criminal in this, but there are two hun- 
dred thousand, or perhaps half a million, 
‘gencies in this country interested in the 
distribution of wheat and flour, and all 
of them have received some benefit out of 
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this rise and this margin between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer.” 

Senator Reep: “I do not want to get 
away from this proposition, because I 
want to nail it down if I can by coming 
to a clear understanding. You do not 
mean to say, Mr. Hoover, that the farmer 
along in last July marketed all his wheat 
at a dollar a bushel, that speculators got 
hold of it and sold it at three dollars, 
or nearly three dollars a bushel?” 

Mr. Hoover: “I have not made that 
statement. I have said that the farmers, 
from all the reports we can get, largely 
from the agricultural sections, marketed 
the bulk of their wheat at prices below 
a dollar and a half, and probably the 
average was not over a dollar and a half. 
I did not state anything as to the period 
of marketing or as to the exact price.” 

Senator Reep: “That brings a little 
side matter in, and I just mention it in 
passing, that if we have got all this corn 
crop, and we could get it over to the allies, 
they would not starve to death as long as 
they could get good corn meal?” 

Mr. Hoover: “The question of the pro- 
portion of corn that could be exported is 
rather difficult from an American point 
of view. You have to go back to the root 
fact that all of the bread in Europe is 
baked in public bakeries. The people 
themselves do not know how to do it. 
That bakery bread must be bread that 
will stand a period of distribution, and, 
practically, it must be a loaf with a wheat 
base. To make corn bread in public bak- 
eries and distribute it is hopeless in this 
country, and is equally hopeless there. 
It is not because they would not eat corn 
bread in desperation, but because of the 
difficulty of getting it to their tables, 
There is also the difficulty of the fetish 
of the European people for a loaf. So 
the allies are providing for admixture of 
twenty or twenty-five and up +o thirty 
per cent of corn in the loaf.” 

Senator Reep: “Let us assume you 
start with a thousand bushels of wheat 
which a man brings down to Fargo, North 
Dakota, and which he offers for sale and 
does sell in the open market. Now, will 
you follow it through, and tell me how 
we are going to effect these sales? Un- 
derstand, to begin with, the allies are no 
longer in the market speculating. The 
neutrals are no longer in the market 
speculating. The United States govern- 
ment is not in the market buying at a 
high price. All those things have been 
co-ordinated into one buying agency, to 
use the expression of my friend from 
Nevada, so that element of speculation 
is out of the question, and this gentleman 
now sells upon the market a thousand 
bushels of wheat. Will you kindly tell 
us how you can go through that and make 
the saving?” 

Mr. Hoover: “His wheat will naturally 
flow from the elevator to the miller; that 
is, assuming it is for home consumption. 
Transportation is fixed by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and I do not 
think any one can speculate upon that. 
So we land it at the door of the miller. 
We have had some meetings with the mill- 
ers of this country, and have asked them 
to develop a method by which unusual 
speculation and profit can be eliminated 
from their trade, and they make this sug- 


gestion, that the millers should agree on ° 


a series of maximums as to milling 
charges applicable to wheat. That varies 
from the small miller who has to have a 
higher milling charge to the larger miller 
who can operate more cheaply. They 
agree further they will not sell flour for- 
ward beyond thirty or forty-five days; 
that they will supply the flour to all com- 
ers at the mill. Then we have reduced 
the milling business, which the millers are 
only too desirous to do, to 'a normal man- 
ufacturing basis at its normal profits.” 

Senator Reep: “If there were a law 
passed to prevent the sale of futures in 
flour beyond ninety days, that would stop 
that trouble, would it not?” 

Mr. Hoover: “It may be there are cer- 
tain times and seasons when the question 
of future sales would need to vary. I 
think a positive legal limit on that is 
another of those cases where a great deal 
of flexibility must be left to arrangement 
with the millers.” . 

Senator Reep: “Suppose you left it to 
a commission to regulate the sale of fu- 
tures. Suppose we left that to you so 
you could consult with the millers and 
you just had a right to fix the time. That 
would remedy that evil, would it not?” 


Mr. Hoover: “It would remedy part of 
that evil.” 

Tue Cuarmman: “Section eleven of this 
bill, Senator Reed, and the Nelson 
amendment to the other bill that we 


passed conveyed that power.” 


Mr. Hoover: “That power only applies 
to dealings on exchanges, not to contracts 
between millers and jobbers. And here 
we want to get at the fundamental con- 
tracts of the trade.” 

Senator Reep: “How mueh are you 
going to save now in that way with that 
miller?” 

Mr. Hoover: “Let me follow it through 
in my own way?” 

Senator Reep: “Certainly.” 

Mr. Hoover: “Those millers will say, 
I am confident, from those I have dis- 
cussed the matter with, that ‘We can 
only enter into this sort of an arrange- 
ment by way of’ patriotic interest if we 
may be sure that all millers of this coun- 
try will be put on the same basis.’ And 
there we come back to section five, the 
licensing of the whole trade. They can- 
not get a voluntary arrangement that ap- 
plies to every member of the trade. Then, 
the miller having made this arrangement 
by which the price of wheat reflects on the 
price of flour, with his normal profits and 
normal costs, a large portion of this goes 
over to the hands of the jobbers. The 
jobbers with whom we had discussed the 
matter assure us that likewise, in patri- 
otic interest, they, the larger members of 
that trade, would be glad to enter into 
an arrangement to stipulate the turn- 
over, profit, or commission that they are 
to make for the handling of flour. Like- 
wise we may need the provisions in sec- 
tion five to force the jobbers onto that 
line. 

“We have now landed that flour in the 
hands of the retailer and the ultimate 
consumer. We may then advertise to the 
whole of the cities and towns of this coun- 
try what the price of wholesale flour to 
the retailers is. The bill excepts the con- 
trol of the retailers, but it seems to me 
that if the people of New York under- 
stand what the wholesale price of flour is 
in New York, they can at least insist on 
getting a reciprocal price from the re- 
tailer and the baker. 

“Take it roughly, the normal profits of 
trade—and there are some milling gen- 
tlemen present will check me on this—in 
handling flour, the normal profits in han- 
dling wheat, the normal charges in trans- 
portation, after deducting the feeding 
values and all these things, come out, as 
for the New York City market, at some- 


where around four and eight-tenths to - 


five times the price of wheat to the 
farmer.” 

Senator Reep: “That is the normal?” 

Mr. Hoover: “That is the normal profit. 
That would mean that if the farmer re- 
ceived the dollar and sixty cents, that the 
price of flour should be practically eight 
dollars a barrel, and I assume that this 
year the farmer will receive more than 
a dollar and sixty cents.” 

Senator Reep: “From eight to nine 
dollars a barrel. I have examined the 
figures.” 

Mr. Hoover: “Somewhere in there.” 

Senator Reep: “I have examined the 
figures, and while they say the price of 
flour runs four and a half times the price 
of wheat in the Chicago market, it gen- 
erally runs a little above that, at least it 
has for some time back.” 

Mr. Hoover:. “The average is that.” 

Senator Reep: “Mr. Hoover, let me, in 
the first place, inquire how many of these 
millers have been here and signified their 
willingness to enter into this kind of an 
arrangement?” 

Mr. Hoover: “Well, I am in no posi- 
tion to make binding agreements with 
millers. I have discussed these matters 
with the utmost frankness, and asked 
them to make constructive proposals, and 
this is the line of proposals we have re- 
ceived.” 

Senator Reep: “How many millers are 
represented—what proportion of the mills 
of the United States?” 

Mr. Hoover: “The millers who came to 
consult me represented various sections 
of the country. They told me that they 
represented seventy per cent of the mill- 
ing output of the country. I assume that 
they speak for seventy per cent of the 
milling output of this country.” 

Senator Reep: “You expect, if this is 
carried through, that the millers’ profits 
will be of such a character that the barrel 
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of flour will cost approximately four and 
one-half to five times the price of a bushel 
of wheat?” ‘ 

Mr. Hoover: “I expect the miller to 
make, considering the increased cost of 
production, a normal profit on his busi- 
ness—I would not say that the previous 
figures will check with the increased cost 
of labor, production, and everything.” 

Senator Reep: “It may go up?’ 

Mr. Hoover: “It may go up.” 

Senator Reep: “As a matter of fact, 
the miller has been selling his flour for 
about four and one-half times the price 
of wheat, and it takes four and one-half 
bushels of wheat to make a barrel of 
flour, and the millers’ profits have been 
made in the bran, shorts, and middlings ; 
is not that about the case?” 

Mr. Hoover: “THAT MIGHT BE 
THE CASE, BUT THAT IS NOT THE 
PROBLEM WE ARE CONSIDERING. 
I DO NOT CONSIDER THAT THE 
MILLER HAS HAD THE BENEFIT 
OF THIS ORGY OF WILD SPECU- 
LATION AT ALL. THE MILLER 
NINE TIMES OUT OF TEN IS NOT 
A SPECULATOR AT ALL.” 

Senator Reep: “In other words, the 
miller has not been a speculator; he has 
not been a food hog, and when you get 
your system in full working order you do 
not expect to reduce profits, but expect 
to let them run up a little, if possible, on 
account of the increased profits every- 
body is making. So, I do not see where 
we are going to make any saving with the 
miller.” 

Senator Brapy: “You are not attempt- 
ing to make any saving with the miller, 
are you, Mr. Hoover?” 

Mr. Hoover: “We are endeavoring to 
excise the illegitimate speculation in the 
trade, which I have reiterated amounts to 
five dollars a barrel, and I think every 
miller will confirm that.” 

Tue Cuamman: “Mr, Hoover, has it 
been calied to your attention that the day 
the Chicago exchange closed the millers 
were bidding and paying sixteen cents a 
bushel more for wheat than speculators?” 

Mr. Hoover: “That is quite possible; 
and the miller was not making an undue 
profit in turning that wheat into flour, 
but the question to consider is, ‘Who 
made the profit between the flour and the 
wheat which the miller bought?” 

Senator Reep: “You have eliminated 
the miller. You say the miller has been 
fair all the time. Let us find the fellow 
who is doing this speculating. You are 
not going to save anything on railroad 
rates, because the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulates the rates. You are 
not going to save anything with the mill- 
er, because the miller has always dealt 
fairly with the people. Have the whole- 
salers been the ones who are responsible 
for shoving up the price of flour?” 

Mr. Hoover: “I would not want to say 
that any special trade is guilty in this 
matter. What I say is that the necessity 
of protecting themselves from the fluctu- 
ating price has led everybody all along 
the line to increase their margins as a sort 
of legitimate speculation. I will say that 
there have been and there are a large 
number of plunderers who have extracted 
from this situation large profits, and that 
our sole object is to so police every line 
in the distribution chain that they stretch. 
from one link to the other in a manner 
that will exclude the opportunity for 
speculation.” 

Senator Reep: “Yes; but we are get- 
ting away from our thousand bushels of 
wheat and getting into very glittering 
generalities that really do not enable us 
to catch the culprit. We have eliminated 
the railroads and we have eliminated the 
miller. They are both in the clear, Now, 
there remain, as I see it, in the handling 
of this flour, two other gentlemen—the 
wholesaler and the retailer. Have the 
wholesalers, to your knowledge, been 
guilty of gathering up large quantities of 
flour and forcing up the market, or is it 
not a fact that the market on flour did 
not go up until the market on wheat 
went up?” 

Mr. Hoover: “Well, it is true that the 
market on flour has followed the market 
on wheat, but you always get away from 
the fact, which I think many of these 
gentlemen will support me in—that is, 
the price that the farmer realized for his 
wheat was not the daily quotation. The 
average of the quotations was far above 
what the farmer averaged for his wheat, 
and the price of flour has reflected the 
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average quotation from day to da They 
are two entirely different things. 

“Let me return to the policing of that 
trade, that chain of distribution. If that 
wheat passes directly from the farmer to 
the miller, or through any restricted chan- 
nel, it prevents any one entering into pos- 
session of that wheat for speculative pur- 
poses. We have excised the people who 
speculate on wheat, and we have taken 
one culprit out of the situation. If the 
miller, on the other hand, does not make 
forward contracts, we have destroyed the 
possibility of some one else entering into 
the dealing in futures in flour. If we put 
it up to the jobber under the restriction 
which he makes, then from the jobber to 
the retailer we have prevented the enter- 
ing into that chain of this illegitimate 
portion of the price.” 

Senator Reep: “That illegitimate por- 
tion of the price is the result of the action 
of the fellow who goes into the open mar- 
ket and buys. Is not that the man you 
are after, or is it the man who buys on 
the board of trade?” 

Mr. Hoover: “There are people who 
buy on the board of trade; there are peo- 
ple who buy actual commodities and store 
them; there are people who take transfers 
of forward contracts abroad; there are 
people who buy flour itself. There are 
wholesalers who hold that flour for a rise. 
There are retailers who mark up the price 
of flour they may have bought at eight 
dollars a barrel, as the price of wheat 
rises, to fourteen dollars. All along the 
line an unstable price encourages specu- 
lation by hundreds of thousands of peo- 
ple.” 

Senator Kenyon: “Do you ask Con- 
gress to do anything?” 

Mr. Hoover: “I do not ask Congress 
to do anything. I did not formulate this 
bill.” 

Senator Reep: “I will change it—Con- 
gress is being asked.” 

Mr. Hoover: “Of course I have given 
information as well as I can from time 
to time. I am willing to admit.that I am 
totally incapable of handling this prob- 
lem, if that satisfies you. 

“What I do say is that the patriotism 
of this country is such that we can assem- 
ble here in Washington the trades of this 
country, and they will join with us in 
working out a solution of this with all the 
technical ability and long experience be- 
hind them, and it is nothing but a general 
power that will allow the accomplishment 
of that thing.” 

Senator Reep: “Mr. Hoover, I do not 
want you to think that I meant by any 
question I asked to intimate that you did 
not have ability, and plenty of it. I meant 
nothing of the sort. I was referring to 
the fact from an entirely different angle 
—that you say there are practices which 
you are not even acquainted with yet; 
and I did use the term, ‘You are asking 
us to grant power,’ and I believe it is said 
that you have not asked any power. How- 
ever, Mr. Hoover, you have been a very 
earnest advocate of this bill publicly, 
have you not?” 

Mr. Hoover: “I have. I have been an 
earnest advocate of a food control in this 
country, because I believe it is a vital 
issue in this war.” 

Senator Reep: “You could not tell me 
how many of these millers you have actu- 
ally seen?” 

Ma. Hoover: “I think the number is 
either ten or eleven.” 

Senator Reepv: “Do you know now 
about how many millers there are in the 
United States?’ 

Mr. Hoover: “I believe there are about 
five thousand millers; but always bear in 
mind that there are a number of millers’ 
associations, and that they have respon- 
sible officials, and that those gentlemen 
largely represent the views of their 
trades, and those are the gentlemen with 
whom I have been in consultation.” 








World’s Grain Shipments 


World's wheat and corn shipments by 
weeks in bushels (000's omitted): 





July1 July 3 
Wheat— June 30 June 23 1916 1915 
America ..... 7,956 8,243 9,652 5,973 
Russia ....... shh. tapas 136 168 
BUGGER  weccsccs 960 - 780 272 3,184 
Argentina .... 447 304 1,599 1,816 
Australia ..... 1,780 1,286 ge Me Pre 
Others ....... She... <sane 454 56 
Tots., wheat 11,143 10,613 12,713 11,197 
COM pa cncnsd. 2,349 1,322 3,641 4,922 
On passage— 
SU. kp ariae. 60d be. tages 55,713 42,168 
ite SON Ky ee Se ene 14,807 22,023 
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The flour market continued dull during 
the week, with prices unsettled and irregu- 
lar. A rather unsettled market is expected 
until the new crop begins to be traded in. 
There was little trading reported by mill- 
ers’ agents. Occasionally, where some 
miller was willing to make a material cut 
in price, a little business was placed, but 
even at concessions the trade was not dis- 
posed to buy more flour than was abso- 
lutely needed. 

There have been some inquiries for de- 
liveries of new-wheat flour later, but these 
appear to be more for testing the market 
than .for actual business. Millers, how- 
ever, are very unwilling to make quota- 
tions, and are inclined to await develop- 
ments before making sales of futures. 

The exceptionally dull conditions exist- 
ing at present are chiefly attributed to 
buyers holding off and waiting tp see what 
the government is going to do regarding 
food control. This applies to all markets, 
including the South, where salés have been 
almost impossible, buyers showing no in- 
terest whatever. 

Export trade was made up of bookings 
of séattering lots, but the total was of 
larger volume than for some weeks past. 
Most of the sales made were to Baltic 
ports. Inquiries on new-wheat flours were 
unusually good, and some business could 
have been secured, but millers are un- 
willing to make quotations. 

Trading in the local market was con- 
fined principally to moderate jobbing 
operations, and large bakers were con- 
spicuous by their absence, confirming the 
belief that there will be little doing with 
this class of trade until. new-crop business 
opens. 

Nominal _quotations at the close were: 
hard winter wheat fancy patent, $11.25@ 
11.75; straight, $10.75@11.15; first clear, 
$9.30@10; second clear, $8.25@8.75; low- 
grade, $7.50@8.20,—jute. Soft winter 
wheat fancy patent, $10.25@10.75; second 
patent, $9.75@10; extra fancy, $9.25@ 
9.50; second clear, $8@8.50; low-grade, 
$7.50@8,—jute or cotton. Pacific Coast 
soft wheat fancy patent, $10.40@10.60; 
straight, $9.50@9.75; cut-off, $9.20@9.50, 
—jute. Spring wheat patent, $11.50@12; 
first clear, $10.50@11,—jute. Rye, $12.50; 
dark, $11.75. 

Millfeed was strong under limited sup- 
plies, but demand small for local feeds. 
No large lots are being offered, and only 
a few scattered cars are being sold. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending June 30 was 21,500 bbls, 
representing 43 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 18,500, or 37 per cent, the pre- 
vious week, 30,100, or 60 per cent, a year 
ago, and 10,300, or 20 per cent, in 1915. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 46,300 bbls, repre- 
senting 60 per cent, compared with 37,500, 
or 49 per cent, the previous week, 51,900, 
or 66 per cent, a year ago, and 32,300, or 
42 per cent, in 1915. 


THE WEATHER AND THE WHEAT 


Wheat-cutting is in full swing through- 
out Missouri and southern Illinois under 
excellent weather conditions, and in some 
sections threshing has begun. With a 
continuance of bright, sunshiny weather, 
threshing- will be general by next week. 
The wheat has matured exceptionally well 
and the quality is very From vari- 


ous reports received, a good yield is ex- . 


pected this year. 
Following is the gist of reports re- 


ceived: Harvesting has begun, expect a 
good yield...Fine...Wheat-cutting is 
quite general in this section; promises for 
large yield per acre and of fine quality 
are good...Cutting is general, and pre- 
dictions are for —T good yield; most of 
wheat has matured wonderfully. ..Har- 
vesting this week preexsenne satisfac- 
torily; threshing will probably start July 
5... Will begin cutting next week. ..Cut- 
ting general, excellent promise. ..Splendid 
...Very good; cutting will be general 
next week. 

Mills included in the above reports are: 

Blake Milling Co., Edwardsville, Ill. 

Cairo (Ill.) Milling Co. 

H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, 

Columbia (Ill.) Star Milling Co. 

Highland (Ill.) Milling Co. 

Lexington, (Ky.) Roller Mills Co. 

Pfeffer Milling Co., Lebanon, Ill. 

Steeleville’ (Ill.) Milling Co. 


Chas. Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon, Il. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Rye flour is very quiet, with prices 
easier. Buyers are only taking their abso- 
lute requirements, and a dull market is 
expected until the new crop moves. 

On account of the new crop being so 
close at hand, it is impossible to interest 
any one in low-grade wheat or wheat 
screenings at present. 

Some spelt was sold during the week at 
$2.25 per 100 Ibs. Demand, however, was 
limited. 

Mill oats were offered at 68c bu, but 
very few sales were made at this price. 
There was a good strong oat market this 
week, No. 3 white selling at 7214c. At the 
close, the market was easier. However, 
No. 3 white brought as good as 72c. 


NOTES 


N. F. Silbert, of David F. Silbert & 
Co., Boston, Mass., was a visitor in St. 
Louis this week. 

George Kaps, who has been with the 
Dreyer Commission Co., St. Louis, for the 
past two years, has severed his connection 
with this firm and will start in business 
for himself as flour broker. He will rep- 
resent the Larabee Flour Mills Corpora- 
tion in this market. 

Visiting millers from Missouri and 
southern Illinois on ’change this week re- 
ported that there has been a wonderful 
improvement in the condition of the grow- 
ing crops and that threshing of wheat will 
show a considerably larger yield than had 
been anticipated some time ago. The qual- 
ity of the wheat, they said, was exception- 
ally good. 


SOUTHERN KANSAS MILLERS 


Large Attendance Characterizes Midsummer 
Meeting of Southern Kansas Millers’ Club 
—Discuss Government Food Control 


Kansas City, Mo., June 30.—Interest in 
the probability of widespread changes in 
milling methods under the prospective 
control of the Food Administrator brought 
to the annual meeting of the Southern 
Kansas Millers’ Club at Wichita, Friday, 
the largest attendance of millers at any 
meeting in the Southwest in recent years. 
Nearly 120 millers were present at the 
afternoon session, and the total attendance 
of millers and others interested exceeded 
the capacity of the assembly room of the 
Wichita Club, which has more than amply 
accommodated any recent previous trade 
gathering. 

The principal feature of the meeting 
was, of course, the news from Washington 
and discussion of details of the prospec- 
tive government control, so far as now 
available. This took up nearly all of the 
afternoon session and was continued at a 
dinner in the evening. The discussion was 
led by A. J. Hunt, of Arkansas City, this 
week formally appointed member ‘from the 
Southwest on United States Millers’ 
Committee, selected by Mr. Hoover to aid 
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him in the administration of the milling 
Poe Mr. Hunt was just back fro, 
m and was able to give the (|. 
aa = atest plans of the Food Adminis. 
trator. After his detailed explanatio;, th. 
meeting was thrown open ig questions by 
millers and an open al discussion of 
the applicability. of of the proposed rev}, 
tions to southwestern conditions. Th. 
millers present gave Mr. Hunt a remark. 
able expression of confidence and a rising 
vote of thanks. Similar satisfaction wa; 
expressed with the millers of the South. 
west chosen to co-operate with Mr. |iunt 
in the administration of milling in this 
territo This committee, as already an- 
nounced, is composed of Mr. Lassen, \r. 
Mullen, Mr. Abbott, Jr., Mr. Kell, Mr. 
Sohlberg, Mr. Clark and Mr. Mohr. 
Another interesting question taken w) 
at the meeting was the proposal that mil|- 
ers co-operate to the fullest possihle ex- 
tent with the plans of the Kansas })ranch 


_ of the National Council of Defense {0 se- 


cure a wheat acreage at this fall’s so wing 
sufficient to suggest a wheat crop of 200, 

000,000 bus for Kansas at the 1918 harvest. 
A special committee composed of J. H. 
McNair, Halstead, August J. Bute, 
Hutchinson, and S. P. Kramer, ‘Topeka, 
was appointed to represent the millers at 
a meeting of the Council of Defense to be 
held at Topeka, July 3. 

The club voted its indorsement of J. H. 
Johnston for appointment to the vacancy 
on the Interstate Commerce Commis: on. 

The secretary, Mr. Topping, in his an- 
nual report covered the work of the year 
including the subject of the 15 per cent 


rate advance, the rate adjustments apply- 
ing to securing Montana wheat for the 
Southwest, state legislation and many 


other matters. 

John Sheedy, in charge of grain inspec- 
tion at Wichita, diseussed and ex)lained 
the new federal wheat standards. Pro- 
fessor Fitz, of the milling department of 
the Kansas State Agricultural College, 
Manhattan, also spoke regarding wheat 
seed and wheat acreage plans. 


* DINNER IN THE EVENING 


At seven o’clock in the evening about 
100 millers attended a dinner at the 


Wichita Club. Following the dinner, the 
evening was devoted to further discussion 
of government control of milling, new- 
crop wheat values and other subjects of 
immediate interest to millers of the terri- 
tory. 


ELECTION OF OFFICERS 


At the election of officers for the ensu- 
ing year, the following were chosen: presi- 
dent, L. R. Hurd, Wichita; vice-president, 
S. P. Kramer, Topeka; treasurer, George 
E. King, Wichita; secretary, C. V. Top- 
ping, Wichita; directors: E. S. Rea. Cof- 
feyville; F. E. Goodrich, Arkansas City; 
C. A. Heibert, McPherson; M. E. Humph- 
rey, Chickasha; T. C. Thatcher, Oklahoma 
City; J. B. Smith, Salina. 

R. E. Sreriin¢ 





United States Visible Grain Supp!y 
Visible supply of grain in the Unite: 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 
cs J une 30 


wa 





Wheat Corn Oats RK Brly 
Baltimore .. 1,220 628 732 ; 8d 
Boston ..... 185 of 166 . 
Buffalo ..... 2,425 146 702. —t«j. 40 
Chicago ° 203 248 1,511 ! ) 
Detroit ..... 189 58 101 
Duluth ..... 510 ves 56 
Galveston ... 1,395 160 rs. 
Indianapolis. 31 511 93 
Kansas City. 265 64 32 
Milwaukee... 10 92 227 10 
Minneapolis... 2,312 5 1,020 24 
New Orleans. 862 $33 1,927 364 
Newp. News. ace ei 305 +. 
New York... 2,600 566 1,859 88 
Omaha ..... 66 208 62 - 
Peoria ...... 10 117 184 
Philadelphia. 1,156 67 355 
St. Louis.... 98 550s 2.11 l 
Toledo ...... 70 22 35 
Canals ...... 40 eee +s a 
Lakes ...... 562 163 fac 
Totals ..... 14,209 3,277 9,741 1,102 
June 23, 1917 15,659 3,543 11,477 1,417 
July 1, 1916.. 42,628 6,870 12,456 sa 
July 3, 1915.. 7,948 6,225 4,345 ys pe 
July 4, 1914.. 13,248 6,912 7,210 ’ ay 
V heat, 


Changes for the week: Decreases 
1,450,000 bus; corn, 266,000; oats, ed 
rye, 148,000. Increase—Barley, 3! US. 


Norwegian Imports 

The imports of grain, flour an meal 

into Norway for the past three ye sade ii 
follows, per 100 kilos (220% Ibs): 





1916 1915 1914) 
Barley ....... 498,731 246,734 824.60" 
Wheat ....... 735,698 693,259 4e1 
Ry@ ..-.seenee 1,729,387 1,704,664 12108 
Maize ........ 473,782 449,304 e138 
CON” Asta teis 1,515 85,796 ae 
Wheat flour... 913,460 691,596 29 185 
Rye flour .... 7,195 173,881 19,833 
Rolled oats ... 63,638 40,971 er 
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FLOUR IMPORTERS MEET 


The annual en of the National 
Association of Flour Importers was held 
in London on June 5. During the morning 
the usual business meeting was held, and 
the officers for the coming year were 
elected, as follows: J. C. Pillman, presi- 
dent; Andrew Law, vice-president; R. C. 
Henderson, honorary secretary and treas- 
urer. 

After the meeting the delegates from 
the various markets were entertained by 
the London Flour Trade Association at 
an informal luncheon at Simpson’s in the 
Strand. Mr. Pillman, the new president, 
presided at the luncheon. After the toast 
of the King had been given, Marshall 
Reid, of Reid & Glasgow, Liverpool, pro- 
posed the toast of the National Associa- 
tion. 

“HAIL TO C#SAR” 


Mr. Reid, in the course of his speech, 
said there was no doubt that since the war 
flour importers had done well, and now 
that the government had taken over con- 
trol of flour, they would have to compare 
themselves to the hibernating squirrel, 
who, having grown fat. and strong during 
the days of plenty, took a rest during the 
winter and thrived on the nuts that had 
been stored up. He thought that this was 
what importers would have to do for some 
time to come, meanwhile depending on Mr. 
Collins, the late secretary of the associa- 


tion, now in charge of the foreign flour 
department of the Royal Wheat Commis- 
sion, to look after their interests, which he 


was sure would be done. He referred in 
an amusing way to the fate of the flour 
importers as now resting in the hands of 
Mr. Collins, and compared them to the 
dying gladiators of Roman days, since all 
they could say to Mr. Collins was: “We 
salute thee.” 


FLOUR SAFER THAN WHEAT 


Mr. Pillman, in replying to the toast 
of the National Association, referred to 
the strenuous times the association had 
had to yo through, and the numerous diffi- 
culties that had to be met. He said that 
no sooner had one difficulty been overcome, 
than a new one had presented itself. There 
was a sitisfaction in knowing, however, 
that they, as importers, played an impor- 
tant part in the affairs of the nation” 
Owing to recent developments, he could 
not help feeling that ultimately there was 
likely to be a great increase in the volume 
of the foreign flour trade, as he was of the 
opinion that the government must have by 
now realized that such a commodity as 
flour was far more important in time of 
war than wheat, 

No doubt, he said, the government had 
how come to the conclusion that when it 
bought wheat it was not sure of getting 
what it bought. This had recently been 
Clearly demonstrated by those in America 
who had sold the government enormous 
quantities of No. 1 and No. 2 wheats, and, 
being quit: unable to fulfill their contracts, 
had been obliged to go on their knees to 
the governinent and ask it to let them off 
&s easily as possible by allowing them to 
deliver low-grade wheats at big discounts. 
Mr. Pillman pointed out that the flour 
trade had never been in that position, and 
that if the government had purchased 





flour instead of wheat, it would have got 
what it bought. 


VICTORY FOR FREE TRADE 


Andrew Law, of Crawford & Law, Glas- 
gow, also replied to the toast of the asso- 
ciation, and paid a glowing tribute to the 
existing bond of union between Great 
Britain and the United States. He said 
he had always been of the opinion that 
this would come about, and that it was the 
hope of civilization, which would lead 
eventually to the reunion of the English- 
speaking races all over the world. 

He next referred to the formation of 
the association some 14 years ago, at which 
time the British millers enjoyed the bene- 
fit of the protective tariff, and to the work 
done by the association. He pointed out 
that from that time until the outbreak of 
the war, the association had remained in a 
dormant condition, but it had since proved 
most fortunate that the association was in 
existence, for it was impossible adequately 
to express the benefits that had been de- 
rived from its organization and influence 
in these difficult times. 

In referring to the removal of the duties 
on wheat between the United States and 


‘Canada, Mr. Law predicted that from now 


onwards, as far as wheat was concerned, 
the United States, Canada and the Brit- 
ish empire would be free trade units, all 
doing their share as one great family. 


THE VISITORS AND THE PRESIDENT 


George Buttifant, of Campbell & Phil- 
lipps, Ltd., next proposed the health of 
the visitors, and coupled the toast with the 
names of Joseph Philip, of Watson & 
Philip, Dundee, and James Mahony, of 
Byrne, Mahony & Co., Dublin, who both 
made suitable replies, each referring to 
the good work that had been performed 
by the association since the war began. Mr. 
Mahony pointed out that the welfare of 
the association was of equal importance to 
its friends in the United States and Can- 
ada and to themselves. Z 

Robert Carson then proposed the health 
of the retiring president, G. A. Sinnock, 
who, he said, had had to do more work 
during the past year than any previous 
president. He compared Mr. Sinnock to 
a mountaineer, who finally reached one 
peak only to see another one towering 
above him. He hoped that the new presi- 
dent, Mr. Pillman, would have an easier 
year of office. 

Mr. Sinnock, in reply, said he had been 
glad to do his share of the work so long as 
is was for the good of the trade. He re- 
ferred to the stupidity of a certain class of 
the daily press, and of food cranks, who 
tried to make out that the present war 
bread was to be preferred to ordinary 
white bread, and said he felt sure that the 
public, when the war was over, would ap- 

reciate white bread more than ever. He 

d always regarded adulteration of wheat 
flour as a thing that was absolutely impos- 
sible, but he was willing to admit that the 
government had done right in allowing 
the present admixtures to be used. 

James D. Black, of Glasgow, on behalf 
of the visitors, returned thanks to the 
London Flour Trade Association for the 
hospitality shown to the delegates, not only 
on this occasion, but on their many visits 
to London during the past year. 

W. Kennedy, secretary of the London 
Flour Trade Association, replied in its 
behalf, and very aptly compared the serv- 
ices rendered by the National Association 
of Flour Importers to the preparedness 
of the British navy. He said: “It has 
always seemed to me that the National 
Association was somewhat similar to the 
British navy. For a number of years 
neither had much to do, but by being pre- 
pared they were ready for action imme- 
diately they were wanted.” 

Frank Collins, the manager of the for- 
eign flour department of the Royal Wheat 


Commission, was present at the luncheon, 
but, unfortunately, owing to pressure of 
business, had to leave before the toasts. 
It is understood that he is having a meet- 
ing today with a number of the delegates 
who are members of the advisory commit- 
tee on flour. 





THE FLOUR MARKET 

Flour business is scanty for lack of 
supplies. In one respect, and one only, 
has the situation changed. Whereas a 
month ago millers were anxiously asking 
where wheat was to come from, during the 
past 10 days the Wheat Commission has 
been offering wheat on such a scale that 
millers have had to confess themselves 
beaten. Last week about 45,000 qrs of 
wheat were sold afloat by the Commission, 
while this week about as much again has 
been offered. If the Commission pro- 
ceeds at this pace, millers will get more 
wheat than they know what to do with, and 
the question arises, why are we being made 
to eat a flour with all sorts of admixtures 
when so much wheat seems to be available? 

Hopes are entertained that not only will 
millers soon be allowed to make 76 per 
cent flour, but also that they will either 
be supplied with white flour to be mixed 
with their own product in certain propor- 
tions, or that the government agents will 
be permitted to sell flour to bakers for 
that purpose. At present it is only allow- 
able to mix 20 per cent of white flour in 
England and 40 per cent in Scotland with 
the regulation flour, which is doing no 
good to any one except medical men. The 
scarcity of white, or even 76 per cent, flour 
on spot is greater than ever, and prices 
continue to rise. 

Minnesota patents, when available, are 
bringing 81@82s, ex-store. American 
spring wheat clears are greedily snapped 
up, and a marks are worth 78@79s. 
For clears of lower quality, but still fit for 
bread-making, 67@69s, ex-store, can be 
obtained. 

Good Kansas patents are worth 78@80s, 
while seconds would bring 77s, both ex- 
store. 

Manitoba export grades are scarce on 
spot, and 76 per cent flour would probably 
bring 79s, ex-store, while all-white is 
worth about 82s. 

Australians are at fancy prices, even 78 
per cent readily fetching 78@79s, ex-store. 
All-white is worth 80@8ls. Japanese 
flour, of which there is a little on spot, is 
held at 73s 6d@74s, ex-store. ° 

London-milled flour is still at 61@62s, 
ex-mill, at which level it is stringently 
kept by the authorities. Country flour 
from controlled mills is likewise at 61@ 
62s, ex-mill. 

Low-grade and feed flours seem now 
almost as scarce as bread-making flours. 
Red dog is worth about 54s, landed. 

OATMEAL 

Oatmeal is very scarce, but the price is 
fixed by the government. Midlothian is 
offered at £14 per ton, and Aberdeen at 
£42. There is no American or Canadian 
oatmeal available. 

MILLFEED : 

Millfeed is unchanged as far as bran is 
concerned, for which the official price, £13 
per ton, can still be obtained. Coarse mid- 
dlings though officially priced at £15 per 
ton, are in less demand, and could be 
bought today for £14 10s. 

THE MONEY SITUATION 

The market has been easy throughout 
the week, supplies being ample, and the 
2 aga today for £40,000,000 Treasury 
ills produced practically no effect. Loans 
over night were offered at as low as 3 per 
cent, but 414@4¥, per cent remained the 
charge for loans for a week. 

Business in the discount. market con- 
tinues exceedingly quiet, and although the 
tendency was easier, ee practi- 


cally unaltered. Three and four months’ 
bank bills are offered at 434 per cent; six 
months’ at 4 13-16@4%, and trade bills at 
5@5¥Y,. The bank rate remains unchanged 
at 5 per cent. 

A considerable amount of investment 
business is being put through on the stock 
markets, and things would be really active 
if there were less anxiety in respect to the 
Russian situation. This causes continued 
uneasiness, which tends to check business. 

BRITISH MILLER’S ESTATE 

The will of Seth Taylor, of the Water- 
loo Flour Mills, London, who died recently 
at the age of 90, has proved, and 
shows net personal property of over 
$5,000,000. ‘The testator has given large 
sums to various hospitals and other chari- 
ties, including the Corn Exchange Benevo- 
lent Society, the London Master Bakers’ 
and Almshouses Society, and the Journey- 
man Bakers’ Pension Society. 

COURAGEOUS CONDUCT 

W. Story, formerly salesman for Green 
& Gowlett, flour importers, London, now a 
rifleman in the 5th London Regiment, has 
been specially commended by his com- 
manding officer, and has also received the 
thanks of the general commanding the 
London Division, for meritorious conduct 
in the field while serving in France. It 
appears that while carrying important 
dispatches under heavy fire, and having 
obtained information of the enemy’s move- 
ments, he was almost buried by the ex- 
plosion of a large shell. . After being dug 
out he insisted on carrying on, and duly 
delivered his dispatches. 


LIVERPOOL, JUNE 5 

Consumers in this market are buying 
only what they need for immediate use. 
Home millers, however, have no difficulty 
in disposing of their output, the price of 
which remains anchanged at 61@62s per 
280 lbs. On the other hand, the prices of 
foreign flour are somewhat erratic, owing 
to scarcity. First-class patents have re- 
alized as much as 93s 6d, ex-quay, for 
limited quantities. The nominal quota- 
tions for American and Canadian flours 
range from 80s for 80 per cent flours up 
to 93s 6d for first qualities. 

Low-grade flours are firmly held at late 
figures, but are not a free sale. For sec- 
ond bakers 65s@65s 6d is asked, and red 
dog is 52s 64@53s, ex-quay. : 

Australian flours, which are neglected, 
aré nominally 88s per 280 lbs, ex-quay. 


SCOTTISH MARKETS, JUNE 4 


The government gave out flour last week 
to the importers to distribute. “It was a _ 
mere flea bite,” observed a leading mer- 
chant, “some 10,000 bags.” Of course it 
was § ily taken up, at something like 
77s, delivered terms. The flour was of 
medium quality, termed a clear flour, cer- 
tainly better than the home-milled flour, 
and was used for mixing. The demand 
for it was widespread, some going to Dun- 
dee and Aberdeen. 

Locally the millers are busy; in fact 
they cannot turn out flour fast enough. 
They are now getting fairly into the re- 
quirements of the food controller as re- 
gards the quality of the flour that has to 
be produced. 

The demand for oatmeal in Glasgow is 
not so keen as it was, due to the warm 
weather. When the cry of food shortage 
first went forth, many wished to grow po- 
tatoes. The more knowing farmers have 
devoted considerable acreage to oats, 
which are sure to command a ready mar- 
ket next harvest. Scotch oatmeal is back 
to 95@98s per 280 lbs. 

EDINBURGH AND LEITH MARKETS 

The markets for all goods have remained 
firm. The Flour Millers’ Association 
fixed the price of government regulation 
straight-run flour at 64s per sack. The 
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rice of the best Midlothian oatmeal was 
00s per 280 Ibs. 


TRISH MARKETS, JUNE 4 

There has been very little change in the 
flour trade the last fortnight or three 
weeks, except that flour grows scarcer and 
more difficult to obtain from either millers 
or importers. The latter would be com- 
pletely out of business if it were not for 
the little belated lots arriving, some of 
which have been months on passage from 
the mill. Home millers are hard put to it 
to supply the demand. Middlemen find it 
very difficult to keep their retail trade 
going, orders from the country being cut 
down to half the quantity asked for, and 
in some instances it is difficult to get de- 
liveries at all. 

Stocks in consumers’ hands are fairly 
good, especially in country districts, 
which is helping the situation and prevent- 
ing any shortage being felt. Home baking 
has been on the increase, and bakers, priti- 
cipally in Belfast and the northern towns, 
find the demand for bread considerably 
reduced. The change has not, however, 
been felt in Dublin and the South to the 
same extent. 

The oldest men in the trade do not re- 
member such a state of apathy as exists at 
present, and it is expected that the situa- 
tion will not improve for at least a couple 
of months yet. Salesmen are not looking 
for orders, and people who are buyers of 
either home or foreign flour are having 
to go out and look for sellers. 

American soft winters are quoted at 
100s, in retail lots, this price having been 
obtained freely by middlemen. War-grade 
is not on offer. Some white Australians 
have been quoted at 88s, full landed terms, 
Belfast or Dublin, but the principal sellers 
are from English ports. There are no 
holders of this class of flour in Ireland. 

MILLFEED 

Mills are not quoting freely, owing to 
the small output of flour, and with a good 
demand for the time of year, both bran 
and pollards are holding their price. Good 
white bran has been sold at £17 per ton, 
Belfast or Dublin; medium red at £16, 
while pollards are selling freely at £16 
10s@ £17. 

The demand on linseed and cotton cakes 
and compounds has fallen very flat, and 
despite the small stocks it is difficult to 
make headway. Quotations, if anything, 
are slightly easier, £24 per ton for linseed 
cakes and £23 for cotton cakes being 
asked. Good compounds of home manu- 
facture are worth £23 per ton, with an 
easy feeling. 


MINNEAPOLIS BECOMES A PORT 


(Continued from page 28.) 
manufactured articles is a highly lucra- 
tive business, which depends upon the 
cheap water carriage of the raw materials. 

One other point should be noted in dis- 
cussing the economics of this new proj- 
ect. In many attempts to provide inter- 
nal navigation in the United States, over- 
head charges borne by the public at large 
through the federal government have been 
utterly out of proportion to any possible 
traffic that might result, but in the case of 
Minneapolis this objection does not apply 
with anything like the usual force. To 
leave aside all comparison with utterly in- 
defensible projects, let us merely note the 
advantage which the route by the Missis- 
sippi to Minneapolis possesses over the 
route by the Ohio to Pittsburgh. The 
Mississippi between St. Louis and the 
terminal in Minneapolis has but three 
dams while the Ohio system requires fifty- 
four. The Ohio drains an unglaciated 
region, whose steep mountain-sides give 
an extremely irregular flow of water. The 
waters of the upper Mississippi flow from 
a region im which the ancient glaciers have 
made thousands of natural reservoirs, 
which equalize to a large degree the 
stream that forms the basis of the hopes 
for a Minneapolis river traffic. 

Pittsburgh is making effective use of its 
facilities, though as the result of enormous 
governmental expenditures. Minneapolis 
is dependent upon fewer dams, and con- 
sequently has caused less overhead ex- 
penditure by the nation, and, moreover, 
these dams are self-supporting by virtve 
of the water power developed. Among the 
navigation projects of the United States, 
the port of Minneapolis has involved far 
less questionable expenditure of money 
than many, and gives more promise of im- 
mediate use and ultimate success. 
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AUSTRALIAN WHEAT CROP 


America’s Entry into the War Weleomed— 
Wheat Pool—Farmers Get Fair Price 
for Grain—A Plague of Mice 


Avetawe, So, Avust., May 12.—In no 
other part of the world, probably, has the 
decision of the United States of America 
to take her place beside Great Britain, 
France and the other allies given greater 
or more genuine satisfaction than in Aus- 
tralia. At various times, chiefly, no doubt, 
on account of the want of reliable infor- 
mation regarding America’s real feelings 
in respect to the war, the Australian pub- 
lic, or at any rate a very large section of 
it, has formed the impression that the 
“hunt for the Almighty Dollar,” as they 
have colloquially put it, never would allow 
the country to enter into the conflict. 

All thoughts in that direction, however, 
have been completely banished by the de- 
cision recently arrived at, and there is 
every confidence now in the ultimate vic- 
tory of the allied forces.. Australians 
have always been accustomed to regard 
Americans more in the light of oversea 
cousins than the people of a foreign land, 
and that is why it hurt—really hurt—the 
patriots who since the beginning of hos- 


. tilities had firmly counted upon America 


unquestionably coming in on the side of 
the Allies in the magnificent fight against 
merciless militarism, when, week after 
week, month after month and even years 
went by without the expected action being 
taken. 

By her splendid determination to assist 
in the speedy overthrow of the world’s 
enemies, America has made a powerful 
influence upon the people of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth, and strengthened 
to an incalculable degree the bond of 
sympathy between the two countries. 


THE WHEAT POOL 


For a long time a large percentage of 
the wheat farmers in Australia have felt 
that they ought to have direct represen- 
tation on the Australian Wheat Board, 
and that the wheat boards generally 
should be reconstituted. A deputation, 
with these aims in view, recently waited 
upon Prime Minister Hughes, who pointed 
out that all wheat purchased by the Brit- 
ish government had been sold f.o.b. and 
that the Commonwealth government’s re- 
sponsibility and control ceased when the 
grain was placed upon the ships which 
belonged to the British government. 

He said further that the farmers ap- 
parently had not appreciated either the 
magnitude or the complexity of this great 
deal. They had not realized that never be- 
fore had they got such a good return for 
their wheat with as little going to the 
middleman or speculator. 

Agents who, when the Pool was first 
formed, received % of a penny commis- 
sion, now receive 1-6 of a penny. The 
farmers should have appreciated the fact 
that they were getting a fair deal from 
the men at the head of affairs. Their 
wheat, for instance, was being carried at 
anything from 40s to 140s a ton cheaper 
than it would have been if the government 
had not stepped in. 

The government was lending the money 
necessary to finance the business at a low- 
er rate of interest than it had to pay for it 
in London. The guarantee of 4s per bu 
f.o.b. to the farmers throughout Aus- 
tralia for the 1917-18 crop was unique in 
the history of any industry in the world. 
The government was taking the responsi- 
bility for at least 6,000,000 tons which, at 
a rough calculation, would involve in the 
aggregate £50,000,000. That could not be 
raised in Australia. 

The money now being paid for the farm- 
ers’ wheat was coming from Great Brit- 
ain, and the government had been told 
that unlimited loans could not be looked 
for on the market. Australia could only 
go to the British loan market for approved 
and specific purposes. The British gov- 
ernment had declined to buy the next 
crop, because no man could say what the 
price of wheat would be at this time next 
year. Certainly no man in the world 
would venture to offer 4s per bu for next 
season’s crop, and wheat in this country 
would not be worth 2s 6d without freight 
to carry it away. 

The Commonwealth government had 
gone far beyond that point to which the 
government was entitled to go from the 
standpoint of business. Every effort was 
now being made to induce the British gov- 
ernment to take over a portion of the 


guarantee, because the deal was for the 
mutual benefit of Britain and Australia. So 
far, however, it had refused to take the 
tisk, na og Lent arg would be made 
to it to the crop, or, at any rate, 
to ira a profitable seatiek for it. 

The Board had considered the question 
of the appointment of a farmers’ repre- 
sentative without an election, and had 
decided against it. The prime minister 

rsonally was in favor of the proposal, 

wever, and would go into it further. 

In response to a request that oats, bar- 
ley and maize growers should be given con- 
sideration in the matter of shipping, Mr. 
Hughes said he would inquire how far 
Great Britain could take those products 
and would do all he could to relieve the 
situation. In conclusion he promised that 
a balance sheet would be issued at the 
earliest possible moment setting out the 
exact position of the wheat pool, so that 
the farmers might know exactly where 
they stood. Every penny that had gone 
into the pool would be accounted for. 

PRESENT FINANCIAL POSITION 

The following statement was furnished 
by the Australian Wheat Board last week: 
“The overdraft on account of the 1915-16 
and 1916-17 wheat pools is £2,861,000, Of 
this amount, South Australia is respon- 
sible for £721,000, and Western Australia 
for £286,000. Sales have realized £31,- 
046,000, of which £20,341,000 has come 
from overseas and £10,705,000 from Aus- 
tralia, including the third advance of 
£2,685,000 at 1s per bu less charges. 

“In Victoria and New South Wales the 
total payment to growers or holders of 
certificates has been £30,994,000 for wheat 
put into both pools, and £901,000 is realiz- 
able on the certificates issued for the 
1916-17 pool and £900 in relation to the 
1915-16 pool. Out of the 53,798,000 bags 

ut into the 1915-16 pool, 40,387,000 have 

n shipped or sold locally, and the re- 
mainder are held by agents or millers.” 

Figures which have been obtained by a 
special committee appointed by the pro- 
ducers to watch over the interests of the 
wheat-growers in New South Wales show 
that the cost of production in connection 
with the next harvest will be from 3s 6d to 
3s 7d per bu on an average of 15 bus per 
acre. The committee is of the opinion, 
therefore, that, taking into consideration 
the risks attending a bad season, the gov- 
ernment’s guarantee of 4s per bu on rail- 
way sidings is not sufficient. The commit- 
tee has decided to ask the local state gov- 
ernment to appoint a commission to make 
full inquiries with regard to the average 
cost of the production of wheat for the 
whole state and for each district. 

It may be mentioned that Prime Min- 
ister Hughes has promised an influential 
deputation of producers that if it is finan- 
cially possible the government will in- 
crease the guarantee of 4s f.o.b. for the 
next two years. 

MOVING THE WHEAT SURPLUS 

Good progress was made during the 
four months to the end of April in dis- 
posing of the Australian wheat surplus, 
but unfortunately the call for tonnage in 
other directions is now so strong that a 
continuance of anything like the recent 
activity is improbable for the next few 
weeks, 

Since the beginning of December last 
season’s stocks in the hands of shipping 
agents and millers have been reduced 
from approximately 86,000,000 bus to 
about 40,600,000. That of course, takes no 
account of this last year’s harvest, in con- 
nection with which a total of 133,000,000 
— at been delivered to the Australian 

ool. 

Exports of wheat (in bushels) and flour 
(in short tons) for the Australian ship- 
ping season, which began Dec..1, to the 
latest available date, appear below in com- 
parison with the movements a year pre- 


viously : 

Wheat— 1915-16 1916-17 
South Australia ....... 4,373,599 9,967,754 
Lk Oe ax 5,643,147 11,488,053 






New South Wales 


. 5,892,796 11,326,044 
Western Australia ..... 








SERRUIIIUE nc cheba 00006. kN beeaeu 
SOROS Se eiescte sieve 18,624,364 36,895,445 
Flour— 
South Australia .......... 21,381 13,527 
bi, PPT as ++ 38,353 46,147 
New South Wales .. 32,599 39,960 
Western Australia 8,636 16,911 
QIN bk Kab ines petcné ~ cbdles 6 
TURES vik cagive cesbedes 100,969 116,551 


The output this season has been equiva- 
lent to 42,722,995 bu wheat, against 23,- 
672,854 for the corresponding portion of 
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last season. The difference between the 
export total for the current season and 
the reduction in holdings of old wheat 
represents the extent to which supplies 
— been drawn upon for home consuinp- 
tion. 

Notwithstanding the falling off in the 
quantity of tonnage available to trans. 
port Australian wheat, the financial ay- 
rangements of the Pool are such that jt 
has been found practicable to announce 
that a further dividend of 6d per bu (the 
fourth payment and the third of that 
sum, making 4s 6d in all) will be distrih- 
uted July 1, on account of the 1915-16 
deliveries, and that a dividend (the second 
of the same amount) will be paid on ac- 
count of the 1916-17 crop on or about 
Aug. 1. After the forthcoming distriby- 
tion, there will still be another dividend 
of a few pence before the 1915-16 accounts 
are closed. 

POOL RETURNS 


The Victorian minister of agriculture 
has warned the farmers not to sell certifi- 


cates in respect to this season’s wheat to 
speculators. The sum of 2s 6d per bu has 
already been paid, and 6d has been prom- 
ised for Aug. 1, making 3s in all or about 


3s 7d on the f.o.b. basis. From two thirds 
to three quarters of this wheat has been 
sold at an average price of at least 4s 9d 
per bu f.o.b., while sales now being ef- 
fected by the board, though small, are in 
excess of that figure. Assuming that the 
loss through mice has been £100,000—an 
excessive estimate—he considers it safe to 
say that the new Pool returns will be as 
good as those of the old. 
WHEAT IN SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

More wheat by fully 10,000,000 bus has 
been delivered to the agents of the South 
Australian Wheat Harvest Board during 
the current year than was handled during 
the 1915-16 season. Last year, 29,891,000 
bus came under the control of the Board, 
and to May 3 of the present season, deliy- 
eries had been 39,734,000 bus. 

Official quotations for wheat for manu- 
facturing into flour in Australia are: east- 
ern Asia, 5s 9d per bu on trucks at Port 
Adelaide, Port Pirie, and Wallaroo for 
May-June shipment; for gristing for the 
South Australian trade, 4s 9d; for other 
destinations, quotations have to be ob- 
tained from the Wheat Harvest Board, 


Melbourne. 

An official announcement is still awaited 
respecting the increase in the quota of 
South Australian millers to the imperial 
government flour contract. The present 
contribution is 6,500 long tons a month, 


and it is probable that that total will ulti- 
mately be enlarged by about 2,000 tons. 
Absence of freight is an impassable bar- 
rier to the development of private flour 
business with outside markets. 

Local demand for mill offals is main- 
tained and feedstuffs are steady. The 
regulated price of flour is £10 15s per ton, 
net cash Port Adelaide at mill door, and 
millers quote up to £11 2s 6d delivered, 
less discount. 

A MICE PLAGUE 

A plague of mice, probably never be- 
fore equaled in the history of Australia, 
has practically besieged the southeastern 
portion of the continent during the last 
few months. It first appeared in the 
northern areas of South Australia, and 
rapidly extended southward and east- 
ward until at present the greater part of 
the area indicated is more or less over- 
run by the pests. 

The greatest sufferers from the ravages 
of the invading army are the farmers and 
the Australian Wheat Pool. Many thou- 
sands of pounds of damage has been «<ione 
to the wheat stacked on the farms, at the 
railway stations and ports. In fact, un- 
precedented havoc has been wrought, and 
the authorities and the people are now 
eagerly awaiting the advent of heavy rains, 
followed by extremely cold weather, 1s the 


only really effective means of driving 
away the rodents. 
Nowhere else, probably, have the mice 


been so numerous as in the central state, 
where they have attacked the wheat stacks 
with disastrous results. As a concrete 
illustration, an exceptionally large stack 
of grain (in bags, of course) was built 
at Koolun a, in the middle north, toward 
the end of the harvest. When completed 
it presented a most imposing sight. The 
mice, however, immediately set to work 
upon it, and within six weeks it had heen 
utterly wrecked, the rodents having let 
the grain out of many of the bags and 
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thus caused the collapse of the remainder. 

The plague is attributed chiefly to the 
hountiful seasons experienced during the 
jast two years, and consequently the farm- 
ers are beginning to wonder whether they 
are not better off in the lean periods. Some 
of them, by the way, have had a most 
anxious and worrying time through the 
activity of the rodents. Not only has the 
wheat stored in the barns been ravaged, 
but even that sown in the fields in the 
early districts has in many cases been con- 
sumed within a few days of its distribu- 
tion. 

BULK HANDLING OF WHEAT 

The Victorian government has decided 
to introduce during the coming session a 
bill to provide for the handling of grain 
in bulk, which principle was approved by 
resolution of Parliament last year. The 
railway commissioners affirmed that “the 
production of wheat and the conditions 
surrounding its handling, storage, and 
marketing in the Victorian state are such 
that the bulk handling system may be 
adopted with advantage to the farmer, the 
railways and the state generally,” and the 
minister for railways has now announced 
that, as a result of the representations 
made from the Chamber of Agriculture 
and other bodies, and in consequence of 
the destruction caused by mice this year, 
the cabinet has authorized him to bring in 
a bill for the installation of a system to 
deal with a 40,000,000-bu crop. 

As the system will allow for certain 
elasticity provided that shipping comes 
forward freely, and the storage is not 
choked, as much as 50,000,000 bus can be 
dealt with. It is stated that on a 40,000,- 
000-bu crop, when bags are worth 7s 6d 
per dozen, a saving of £300,000 will be 
effected by means of the system on bags 
alone. 

It is proposed to erect terminal eleva- 
tors at Williamstown, Geelong and per- 
haps Portland, and ultimately an elevator 
at every station which shows a return of 
at least 25,000 bus wheat. The system will 
provide altogether for 210 elevators. It 
is expected that the cost of the installation 
will be roughly £1,500,000. 

In a previous letter I mentioned that 
the New South Wales government had de- 


termined to establish the bulk handling 
system, and to erect the requisite eleva- 
tors without any unnecessary delay, The 
latest announcement by Premier Holman, 


however, is that a final decision on the 
matter will not be arrived at until he has 
made certain inquiries in England, 
whither he went about a fortnight ago. 
Evidently Mr. Holman has come to the 
conclusion that the information at the 
disposal of the government is, after all, 
insufficient to warrant it entering upon 
the expensive works involved. at this 
juncture. 


WHEAT SOLD TO UNITED STATES 


Recently, several parcels of wheat and 
a small quantity of flour have been sold 
by Australia to Pacific Coast buyers to be 
delivered at San Francisco. Further busi- 
ness is pending, and an agitation is afoot 
for Australia to dispatch large quanti- 
ties of wheat to America to replace simi- 
lar quantities which would be shipped 
from Atlantic ports to' Europe. 

ad 


CROP CONDITION 


In South Australia and Victoria the 
present season has opened well. In the for- 
mer state, in fact, a better opening has 
probably never been experienced. Heavy 
general rains have occurred during the 
last two or three weeks, and the greater 
portion of the agricultural country has 
received a thorough soaking. 

In the early districts the crops are al- 
ready showing up well, and élsewhere 
ploughing, cultivating and seeding opera- 
tions will soon be pushed on rapidly. Al- 
though it is too early to express a definite 
pinion on the matter, indications point to 
the fact that the area cropped in the cen- 
tral state this season will be considerably 
under that of last year, owing to the com- 
parative lack of fallowed land and the 
shortage of agricultural labor. 

In a recent statement, the minister of 
agriculture for New South Wales said the 
Present circumstances were anything but 
favorable for a good harvest in that state. 
Three adverse factors were the prevalence 
of mice, the inferior quality of a large 
Percentage of the seed wheat and the dry 
condition of the soil in which much of the 

had been sown, 


Crarizs J, Matruews. 
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LEGAL ASPECTS OF FLOUR TRADING 





What-is a “Cash Sale”?—Extent of Liability on Carrying Charges—Ex- 
port Storage Problems—Misrouted Shipments— 
Other Recent Legal Decisions 


' By A. L. H. Street 


N the case of Ward vs. Wolfe City Mill- 
ing Co., recently disposed of by the 
Texas court of civil appeals, the plain- 

tiff was awarded judgment for damages 
for the mill’s failure to deliver two car- 
loads of flour contracted for sale to 
plaintiff. 

The controversy arose over a misunder- 
standing between the parties as to the 
terms of payment. One car was shipped 
to the mill’s own order with bill of lading 
attached to draft for the price. The draft 
was presented before arrival of the car, 
and payment was refused. The draft was 

rotested and the car arrived a day or two 
ater, remaining at the destination until 
ordered away by the mill. The second car 
was never shipped. In the meantime the 
value of the flour advanced $300 a car, 
and plaintiff later sued to recover dam- 
ages based on such advance. 

A jury returned a verdict in favor of 
plaintiff, but the court of civil appeals set 
it aside on the ground that the trial court 
erroneously refused to submit to the jury 
vital questions of fact as to the agreed 
terms of payment. The higher court said: 

“If payment was to be made by plain- 
tiff as determined by defendant, and de- 
fendant determined payment should be 
made by demand protest draft and plain- 
tiff refused to pay the draft on demand, 
defendant was not liable for damages. If 
payment for the flour was to be made on 
demand after arrival of the flour at Bee- 
ville, and plaintiff, as he testified, did not 
pay for the flour after it did arrive, de- 
fendant was not liable for damages unless 

laintiff pleaded and proved. a sufficient 
egal excuse... . 

“Defendant was not bound to deliver the 
flour to plaintiff if he himself breached his 
agreement by refusing to pay for the flour 
on demand. The answer of the jury that 
defendant failed to deliver the flour to 
plaintiff does not determine whether or 
not plaintiff was obligated to pay for the 
flour on demand, nor whether plaintiff 
first breached the purchase contract by 
refusing to pay for the flour when de- 
manded.” 

Accordingly, the appellate court or- 
dered a new trial of the suit. The retrial 
again resulted in verdict for the plaintiff, 
and another appeal was taken by the mill. 
It is this appeal that has just been de- 
cided against the mill, judgment of the 
lower court being affirmed. 

The ground of the latest decision is that 
the evidence at the second trial was con- 
flicting as to the terms of payment, and 
that therefore the jury’s finding in plain- 
tiff’s favor could not be disturbed. 

“Appellant seems to labor under the 
belie?” said the court of civil appeals, 
“that as appellee was to pay cash for the 
flour, that meant he should pay for the 
flour before he received it. The general 
acceptation of paying cash for a com- 
modity is paying for it when delivered to 
the buyer, unless otherwise agreed. The 
jury found that it was agreed that the 
flour was to be paid for when it was de- 
livered to appellee at Beeville.” 

On the second appeal the mill made the 
further defense that the salesman who 
made the contract of sale was not author- 
ized by the mill to make it, but this point 
was decided against defendant on the 
ground that, even if the salesman was not 
so authorized, the mill adopted or ratified 
the agreement, thereby giving it the same 
legal effect as if it had been authorized in 
advance. 


EXCESSIVE DRAFTS UNPAID 


Suit brought by F. W. Stock & Sons 
against Louis Snell, in Boston, to recover 
on account of defendant’s refusal to carry 
out a flour purchase contract, has been 
decided by the Massachusetts supreme 
judicial court partly in favor of each 
party. 

Defendant justified refusal to honor 
two drafts accompanying bills of lading 
covering shipments, on the ground that 
the drafts were for excessive amounts. 
The . excess apparently represented 


charges of the seller for carrying the 
flour beyond dates when defendant was 
bound by his contract to order it out. 

There was no express agreement for 
imposition of carrying charges, but the 
plaintiff relied upon an asserted general 
custom in the flour trade authorizing 
them. This point was ruled against the 
plaintiff on the ground that the jury 
impliedly found that there was no suc 
existing custom binding upon the parties, 
within the veorya. eclaration of law 
made by the trial judge to the jury: 

“If there was any such understanding 
or usage that was known to the parties, 
and it was contemplated between them 
that such a carrying charge should be 
made, then of course the defendant would 
be liable for such carrying charge, and 
there would not be any justification on 
his part to repudiate the contract because 
carrying charges were included in the 
draft that he was required to accept be- 
fore he could receive his fifth carload. 

“If there was no agreement of that 
kind—if the defendant was not respon- 
sible for carrying charges, then the de- 
fendant was not under any obligation to 
accept the draft for a larger amount than 
that which was legally and properly due 
from him. He could refuse to accept it, 
and if the acceptance of the draft was a 
condition upon which the goods should be 
delivered to him, and he had a right to 
refuse to accept the draft, then of course 
he had a right to refuse to receive the 
goods and he would not be liable for any 
damages in consequence of failing to re- 
ceive the fifth carload of flour.” 

Another contract between the parties 
called for three shipments of flour from 
plaintiff to defendant, and _ plaintiff 
claimed damages for refusal of the de- 
fendant to accept the third installment. 
The defense under this branch of the case 
was that plaintiff had warranted the flour 
to be “O.K.,” merchantable, and fit for 
the purpose of making bread, and that 
the first two shipments, which were re- 
ceived, did not conform to the warranty. 

To refute this claim, the mill’s attorne 
attempted to show by plaintiffs testi- 
mony what care was used in preparing 
Mikota flour—the brand in question. The 
trial judge refused to receive the testi- 
mony, and the reviewing court holds that 
this was error, saying: 

“As the first step in order of proof that 
the flour was ‘Mikota’ flour, merchant- 
able and O.K. when delivered, it was 
relevant to show the quality of the wheat 
when milled, the condition of the product 
when placed in suitable barrels at the 
mill, the shipment of the barrels contain- 
ing the flour, and all facts tending to 
prove that the condition and quality of 
the flour was that of O.K. ‘Mikota’ flour 
when it left the mill, and by direct and 
inferential testimony prove that the flour 
as delivered was the same in quality as it 
was when manufactured, barreled and 
shipped. We are of the opinion that there 
was a clear connection between the col- 
lateral fact offered in evidence and the 
fact directly involved in the issue.” 

Another point decided in favor of the 
plaintiff related to the insufficiency of de- 
fendant’s proof of damage, if any, on 
account of, the claimed breach of war- 
ranty. Applying the general rule of law 
that the measure of damages for breach 
of warranty as to the quality of goods 
sold is the difference between the actual 
value of the goods delivered and the 
value they would have possessed had they 
conformed to the warranty, the supreme 
judicial court holds that the trial judge 
erred in permitting defendant to testify 
to the prices obtained by him in makin 
resales of the flour delivered by plaintiff, 
and in permitting his counsel to ask him 
the question, “What was your total loss?” 
The higher court said: 

“No evidence was offered to prove the 
difference between the actual value of the 
flour and its value had it mn as war- 
ranted, other than the testimony excepted 
to, to-wit, that the defendant had never 
received any pay for 50 or 60 bbls of 
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flour, ‘because the flour was of so — 
pooges f that he sold portions of the flour 
or $4.50, $4 and $2.50 per bbl, and that 
his total loss was ‘about $700.’ Besides 
being incompetent, the evidence was man- 
ifestly highly prejudicial, and there was 
nothing in the charge to the jury to 
minimize its effect.” 


STORAGE CHARGES ON EXPORTS 


The Boston & Maine Railroad filed an 
interstate tariff providing for stora 
charges against goods not unloaded with- 
in free time. The Oceanic Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. afterwards notified the railroad 
company that on account of a longshore- 
men’s strike it was prevented from for- 
warding traffic required to be loaded 
within 30 days after arrival at Boston, 
and would not accept responsibility for 
accruing storage charges. 

The railroad company replied that, un- 
der the established tariffs, storage charges 
must be collected.and that the steamshi 
company would be held liable for past 
charges accrued against freight forward- 
ed by it. The steamship company re- 
quested copy of the tariffs, which were 
sent, and shipments were received by that 
company, apparently without further ne- 
gotiations on the point; the shipments 
being made under single bills of lading 
for carriage by both companies. 

Under these circumstances, the Massa- 
chusetts supreme judicial court holds, in 
a case brought by the railroad company 
against the steamship company to recover 
storage charges: 

(1) That an interstate carrier is bound 
to collect established storage charges due 
it; @) that it possesses a lien against the 
goods to secure payment of such charges; 
(3) that the steamship company impliedly 
assumed responsibility for storage 
charges accrued against goods received 
by it; (4) that a clause in the through 
bills of lading entitling the railroad com- 
pany, “in case of physical necessity,” “to 
forward said goods by any railway or 
route between the point of shipment and 
the point of destination” did not require 
the railroad company to forward the 
goods from the seaboard by another 
steamship line when the longshoremen’s 
strike obstructed the particular steamship 
company, such clause being properly in- 
terpreted as limited to the railroad ter- 
minus; and (5) that stipulations between 
the shipper and the railroad and steam- 
ship companies, severally, that the car- 
riers should not be liable for delays 
caused by strikes, did not release the rail- 
road —— right and duty to recover 
storage charges accruing under the facts 
above stated. 


MISROUTED SHIPMENTS 

Plaintiff, having contracted to sell 19 
cars of grain to the Loughry Bros. Milling 
& Grain Co., to be shipped from various 
points in Kansas and delivered to the Pan- 
handle Railway Co. at Chicago, as agent 
of the buyer for further transportation to 
Monticello, Ind., and payment to be made 
on such delivery in Chicago, intrusted the 
grain to defendant railroad company for 
transportation to Chicago and delivery in 
accordance with the routing mentioned. 

This routing was noted on the bills of 
lading, but was ignored by the defendant, 
which made delivery to the Wabash at St. 
Louis. By reason of the misrouting, the 
buyer of the grain was required to pay . 
higher charges than would have applied 
had the grain been carried according to 
instructions, and properly deducted the 
overcharges in settling with the plaintiff, 
since the defendant was plaintiff’s agent 
for the purpose of the transportation to 
Chicago. 

Plaintiff then sued to compel reimburse- 
ment by the defendant, and the Kansas 
supreme court has affirmed judgment in 
plaintiff's favor, on the theory that de- 
fendant’s violation of routing instructions 
constituted such wrongful misappropria- 
tion of the grain as to render defendant 
liable for any resulting loss. Said the 
court: : 

“The defendant was not justified in 
shipping it in any other way and deliver- 
ing it at any other place, although the 
course taken and the delivery made may 
have seemed to it to have been more prac- 
ticable than the one stipulated for in the 
contract of carriage.” (Bennett vs. Mis- 
souri Pacific Railway Co.) 

RESCINDING FOR FRAUD 


The right of a mill to recover goods de- 
livered on credit to an insolvent buyer is 
governed by the following statement of 
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law recently made by Judge Connor, of 
the United States district court for the 
eastern district of North Carolina, in the 


matter of bankruptcy proceedings against 


the Hunter-Rand Co: 

“I am of the opinion that a reasonably 
correct conclusion, to be drawn from the 
numerous and somewhat conflicting de- 
cisions, may be stated: (1) A conceived 
purpose by an insolvent person, purchas- 
ing personal property on credit, not to 
pay for it, renders the sale invalid at the 
option of the owner. This result is reached 
either upon the theory that, because of the 
state of mind of the buyer, there was no 
coming together of the minds of the par- 
ties, or that getting the property with the 
intention not to pay for it is a fraud upon 
the seller entitling him to rescind. 

“(2) When the buyer is insolvent, and, 
by a false and fraudulent representation 
in regard to his financial condition, con- 
ceals the truth from the seller, and there- 
by induces him to sell to the buyer per- 
sonal property on credit, such fraud en- 
titles the seller to rescind the contract. 
The state of mind, the intention of the 
buyer, is a fact to be ascertained by com- 
petent and relevant testimony, so that, 
when it is shown to the court that he was, 
at the time of making the purchase, hope- 
lessly insolvent, having no reasonable 
ground upon which to base an expectation 
of ability to pay the contract price, this 
condition, known to him and uncommuni- 
cated to the seller, is sufficient evidence of 
an intention not to pay.” 

MANDAMUS AGAINST DAM 

In the case of State vs. Kansas Flour 
Mills Co., the Kansas supreme court has 
issued a writ of mandamus to the de- 
fendant, requiring reduction in the height 
of a dam maintained across the Smoky 
Hill River at Enterprise, Kansas. 

The original dam was constructed in 
1869 at a height of seven feet, under au- 
thority specially granted by the Kansas 
legislature. A year later the height was 
increased two feet, as permitted by a 
supplemental statute. The dam was built 
by one Christian Hoffman, but he has 
transferred all his interest in it to the 
defendant company. 

Claiming that the dam had been re- 
constructed in such manner as to greatly 
increase the height above nine feet, the 
attorney-general of the state brought suit 
in the supreme court to obtain an order 
compelling a reduction. 

The right of the state to institute the 
suit, as distinguished from owners of pri- 
vate property injuriously affected by the 
condition complained against, was ques- 
tioned, but the court finds that there was 
sufficient public interest to justify the 
suit, especially since it appeared that 

ublic highways were obstructed by the 
Codkustes impounded by the dam. 

On the other hand, the state argued 
that the mill company was not entitled to 
maintain any dam under the authority 
conferred upon Hoffman, on a theory that 
the franchise confers special corporate 
privileges in violation of a state constitu- 
tional provision. This point was ruled 
out on the ground that the privilege was 
granted by the state to an individual, 

and that the fact that he transferred his 
rights to a corporation did not render 
continued maintenance of a nine-foot dam 
unlawful. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 

















HELP WANTED 








WANTED—FIRST-CLASS CHEMIST ABLE 
to take full charge of laboratory work on 
wheat and flour by 1,000-bbi mill; give full 
record. Address 390, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


WANTED—FIRST-CLASS EXPERIENCED 
flour salesman, not over 40 years of age, 
for northwestern Iowa; prefer a man who 
is acquainted in this territory; good oppor- 
tunity for right man. Address 678, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


re 


SALESMAN ACQUAINTED WITH BOTH 
bakers and grocers in western Massachu- 
setts, and living in territory, wanted by 
large New York state mill; give full par- 
ticulars; correspondence confidential. Ad- 
dress 716, care Northwestern Miller, 16 
Beaver Street, New York. 








WE WANT A SPLENDID, PROVED SALES- 
man for northwestern Iowa; this is a good 
territory and we have a well established 
trade in the district; want a man who can 
take care of it and further increase the 
volume; will pay good salary, give excep- 
tional backing and splendid opportunity. 
Address 714, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, 





ILLINOIS SALESMEN WANTED—LARGE 
milling concern has openings for two 
strong salesmen acquainted with trade in 
Illinois; man must have clean record, be 
able to earn good salary and develop the 
already established business under mill 
brands; give complete particulars in first 
letter; applications treated as confidential. 
Address 713, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





A MAN AROUND 40 YEARS OF AGE, TO 
take charge of the grain department of 
our business at our elevator, including 
buying grain from farmers and selling 
flour and feed; married man preferred and 
who can invest some money in the com- 
pany; steady position; salary to start with 
$100 per month; must furnish good refer- 
ences. Address 717, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis, 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








FLOUR SALESMAN OF FOUR YEARS’ EX- 
perience wants to make connection with 
good mill; acquainted with Indiana and 
Ohio trade. J. H. Rosenberg, 2276 Tenth 
Avenue, Gary, Ind. 





POSITION WANTED AS HEAD MILLER 
by 45-year-old miller with 30 years’ ex- 
perience; can furnish Al references; have 
tools and can make mill correct. Address 
718, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





GRAIN OFFICE MAN—EXPERIENCED 
bookkeeper, correspondent and recently 
commission department manager for Ca- 
nadian elevator company; will accept any 
reasonable offer. Address Searight, Y. M. 
Cc. A., Kansas City, Mo. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL, 150 TO 600 
bbis; married, age 35; wide experience 
wheat and systems; can produce resilts; 
handy with tools; first-class references. 
Address 691, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. f 





AS SALESMAN IN NEW ENGLAND FOR 
up-to-date spring or Kansas mill which is 
willing to meet competition; can com- 
mand a good trade and produce the busi- 
ness; best of references; state salary you 
are willing to pay. Address 682, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN WITH EIGHT YEARS’ 
experience, well acquainted with largest 
flour buyers in western Pennsylvania, por- 
tions of Ohio, West Virginia and surround- 
ing territory; connection desired to work 
direct with mill selling car lots. Address 
709, care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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COMPETENT MILLER WANTED FOR A 
new mill, who can invest $3,000 or~ $4,000; 
good opportunity for a young man; must 
furnish references. Address 676, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE, TRADE OR LEASE—125-BBL 
water-power Kansas mill, stone building, 
sifter system, all in good repair, located in 
Marion, Kansas; population 2,000; plenty 
of wheat at mill door. Pierce, 
Marion, Kansas. 





A GOOD WESTERN MINNESOTA MILL 
for sale, located in fine wheat country, 
and very good town of about 1,600 popu- 
lation; the mill is running and in good 
shape; will sell at reasonable price and on 
good terms. For further information ad- 
dress 701, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE—150-BBL FLOUR MILL WITH 
elevator attached, railway trackage, A-1 
running condition, now operated under 
lease expiring Aug. 1; Ellis machinery 
throughout; no better location; elevator 
ships over 100,000 bus grain annually; will 
sell if taken quick at 60 per cent of actual 
cost to build; any reasonable terms or 
trade for land not quaanpsectes. McGray 
& Kjelstrup, Underwood, N. 








MISCELLANEOUS — 








WILL TRADE CLEAR MONTANA LAND 
for a good up-to-date 100-bbl mill; mill 
must be in excellent condition. Address M. 
Cc. Egan, Beach, N. D. 





WANTED—TWO OR THREE PNEUMATIC 
Scale Corporation weighing machines; will 
either buy outright or lease for four 
months’ use. Address ““New York,” 708, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





Important Announcement 


Gentlemen who possess high- 
class international commercial 
executive ability are invited to 
confidentially communicate with 
important financial interests en- 
gaged in the organization of a 
corporation to build and oper- 
ate a flour mill on a large, com- 
prehensive scale. 

An investment up to $50,000 
in preferred stock will be allowed 
for this important position. 

Address 712, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 








For Sale 
°) . 

Flour Mill in Canada 
500-bbi mill, up to date and in 
good condition, with elevator ca- 
pacity 80,000 bus, also storage 
warehouses, etc; on main line C. P. 
R. at Oak Lake, Man; prices and 
terms reasonable. D. H. McDon- 
ald & Co., exclusive agents, Fort 
Qu’ Appelle, Sask. 








WANTED—TO CORRESPOND WITH PAR- 
ties requiring services of reliable and ex- 
perienced head miller, accustomed to 
grinding hard and soft wheat and obtain- 
ing results istent with present-day re- 
quirements; best of references and reasons 
for wishing to change; West or Southwest 
preferred. Address 686, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 








MILL OWNERS AND OTHERS IN NEED 
of help are advised that this paper has on 
file the names of many head and second 
millers, millwrights, engineers, packers, 
grain buyers and kindred help; also names 
of managers, sales-managers, flour sales- 
men, office men, bookkeepers, etc. Infor- 
mation and assistance toward placing 
employers in touch with competent help 
freely offered. The Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis, Minn., or branch offices. 


FOR SALE CHEAP, the following 
machinery, practically new: One Ameri- 
ean Blower Fan, 60in; one Howe plat- 
form scale with 60 bu hopper, double 
beam ; - Fairbanks gasoline en = 
8 h.-p. gg Christensen Co., lia, 


Invincible 


Branch Offices: 


Invincible Grain Cleaner Co. 


Scourers 


Clean the wheat without 
breaking it. 

The best suction of any 
scourer made. 


Removes all dust and 
dirt quickly. 


Write us for catalogue 
and prices on our 
complete line 

of 


Scourers 
Separators 
Packers 
Etc. 


The Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Great Falls, Mont. 
and Winnipeg, Can. 


Representing 


Silver Creek, N. Y. 








Estabrook 
Laboratory 
Service 


Puts you on a wheat 
buying and milling 
equality with the 
biggest mills in 

the world. 


The Estabrook Laboratories, Kansas City, Mo. 








Roll 


Grinding and 
Corrugating 


High Grade Work 
Twin City Machine Co. 


GARBE & SCHNEIDER, Props. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








42 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 


NO. 1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


SSUNISOAG OVE BAdV 


ee FLOUR, MEAL & FEED 











We are large buyers of 
Purified Middlings 
It may pay you to correspond with us. 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 





—" 








The only moder! 
Riverside Code millers code = 
Used exclusively by ty the leading 6x 
millers of America. 
copy, $3.00. 


For sale by all its branches and . 
4 The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 














